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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. & CONSTITUTION 18 ‘a COVENANT WITH DEATH 
2ND AN AGREEMENT WITH RELL.’ 


ter Ves! it cannot be denied-=the slaveholding 
lords of the South presctibed, a a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions te 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; theeecond was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 























jhio Anti-Slavery Socicties are au- MAR riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
tions for the Liberator. government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
- majority in the slave representation over that of the 
Francis Jackson, Exxis | free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
Quincey, Samo. Puriarick, to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
lhis Committee is responsible | AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
jomy of the paper—not for | TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Jonn Quincy Apams 
— — pa —— 
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jutrer. 


; will allow me, I will speak a 
your imns, and tn that way 
: Lhave been asked to give. 
that since the passing of the 
the Unitarians of America have 
tian duty, by never having pro- 
Is this true? I an- 
» the Unnarians of 
3a body; for they have no 
r the manner of Episcopa- 
Unitarians here are congre- 
ngreg tions are all ir depend- 


e congreg and individual 
» thev acted on the matter ? 


t quite c nscientiously, so far 


tions 


iosed to question every American 
y visit England, on his conduct 
tive Slave Law, and if he has not 
ist it, then to exclude him from 


\ + the Orthodox in England, at the 

t Congregational Union, it has been 
imation not to acknowledge Chris- 

» with those who have not opposed the 

s Law ;and also it is proposed by some 


n England, that every American 


ided from society, unless he can 

rs that he is an anti-slavery man. 

res likely todo good? I answer 
They are measures to mortify 

e persons, to grieve and embar- 

t well on none at all, Most 
{inericans will feel themselves insulted 

’ ria} treatment as is proposed for 
though Lam, I should disdain 

ver such inguiries, even though 

| v that with some persons they are 
gh perhaps not wisely. Shall I 

{ iverse t py expressing here my 

t id juct on the subject of sla- 

| seem to have been, or should 


ich | had been, coerced by that 
tis proposed to attempt to sway 


| think, t! 
America, [ should revolt from answer- 
: in England, were I told 
om society as an American, 
ted into it only as an anti-slavery 
il not enter English society on my 
nl ould on my «bolitionism. My- 


iid | think it would be so with 


eading ministers of the Unita- 
i beliave miserably in contrast with 
it Unitarians. And fur- 
‘ position of these ministers 
f inaction. Their conduct 
| know that with some 
is re conscientiousness in that in- 


Woo are 


tion, Dut 


| Boston. 
| but only harm; they do nothing to enlighten the | 


pressor!’ 


Now to all thie the Englishman would; which 1s not only utterly contemptibie, Decause It 19 


| demu, and he would say,‘ O, sir, you do not under-| ludicrous. Like poor disheartened Sinbad, our necks 


| stand, and you do not consider circumstances, If 


;you only knew how strange it is in you to talk so! 

I am sure I would do any thing for the poor—let 
them have all my fortune, if they could be benefit- 
ted permanently any way. I believe in human 
| brotherhood, but I do not think that the Charter 
would be conducive to brotherhood among the Eng- 
lish people, uneducated as they are at present. 
| And then, all these sufferings are not inflicted by 
}me, or any body of my acquaintance. But, indeed, 
|! despair of making you understand the state of 
things in England; and the only way to know about 
Ithem is to see them. And IJ am very sure that, re- 
publican as you are, yet you would not have been 
in England a month before you would understand 
that aman may be a good Christian and a gentle- 
man, and still be no friend of Feargus O'Connor, 
and no partizan of the Charter. But you must sce 
things in England for yourself, if you want to have 
a just opinion about thein politically, for [ am sure 
I could not make you understand them were [I to talk 
ever so lung.’ And the English visitor would be 
right in answering in this way; and in this same 
manner it is not very easy, but very hard, for Eng- 
|lish people to understand aright concerning the cause 
jot anti-slavery here. 

I do not write to give information about slavery or 
| anti-slavery, nor about the character of the negro 
; population at the South; nor do I write to express 
what my own belief is as to the best measures to be 
pursued by the friends of the negroes; and so I 
shall say nothing about the Abolitionists, technical- 
ly so called, nor about the far larger and quite dis- 
tinct body of persons, who, like Channing, are not 
Abolitionists, and yet are desirous of having slavery 
ended prudently, peacefully, justly, and wisely. 

I write to deprecate Americans being treated un- 








|justly. I write to prevent some good men being ill 
thought of. I am, sir, yours truly, 
WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 
Gloucester, Mass., U.S., June 16th, 1851. 
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[The following letter is from an American Unita- | 
rian Minister lately ;assing through England to the 





lis furnished by the latter, who, however, suppresses | 
ithe signature, as the writer is beyond bis reach to | 
ask consent. } 


| ‘ ° 
| To the Editor of the London Inquirer: 


My Dear Sir: 


I have read with care the articies in the Inquirer, 
| 5th July, and am glad to say that the leading edito- 
lrial accords with my own opinions very nearly. The 
|spirit of Channing’s firm but wise abolitionism does 

live among the Unitarians of America; but not the 


| spirit (neither wise nor firm, but unwise and over- 


bearing) of the resolutions offered by Mr. May in 
Such resolutions do no good any where, 


fairly through ignorance, and inhospitably and un- | 


| 
| 


| IMPRESSIONS OF AN AMERICAN MINIS-| 


are straddled by this old man of the sea, and we go 


about under our vile burden without daring to com- 
plain; ever and anon furtively squinting a beseech- 
ing glance a: our Southern friends, that they may 
do nothing to excite the old fellow’s: vindictive in- 
temperance, In truth, we are but sorry representa- 
tives of revolutionary heroes, and they would, if 
here, disownus. We have, in more senses than one, 
descended from a lofty stock, and it is a shame that 
the proud ancestral blood is so soon and sadly dis- 
ennobled. If this is to continue, it would be as well 
for us to do the little good yet remaining in our pow- 
er, and immediately arrange with our executors, com- 
mit suicide, and have our remains used as they 
use dead fish on the sandy corn-fields of Cape 
Cod!” 


If this is intended as a caricature or a joke, we 
can only say, ‘there is many a true word spoken in 
‘ , 

Jest. 





Selections, 


LETTER FROM JESSE McBRIDE. 


Bro. Ler,—In a letter which appeared in the 
| True Wesleyan of the 17th ult., 1 gave an account 
of a meeting to be held in Greensboro’, North Caro- 
lina, on the 20th of May, to stop all ‘ abolition agita- 
tion’ inthe county of Guilford. 

According to notice, at 1 o’clock, P. M., from four 
to five hundred men assembled, and appointed a 
Chairman and Secretary. ‘The former, after taking 
his seat, arose and said—‘]* is my duty to explain 
the object of this meeting; but | will call on Frank- 
lin Caldweil to discharge that daty.’ 

Mr. Caldwell, Esq., said the object of the meeting 
was ‘to puta stop to abolition movements, which 
have been and are causing great excitement, dis- 
turbance, strife and divisions among us’; that ‘he 
had his opinions concerning these movements, and 
ata future time he would give them in full, and 
that not in the corner, but on the house-top,’ 

‘Give them now! Give them!  Let’s have them! 
Yes, we want them now, and now is the time, for 
we've been hearing of your opinions respecting 








iteven were La notorious | Continent, addressed to a Minister in this country. It these preachers’—exclaimed some of the crowd. 


‘Ll know,’ said C., ‘I am misrepresented.’ 

*‘G—d d—n you, you are not misrepresented. If 
you were, you would not be so backward to give 
your sentiments,’ responded one of the company. 

Caldwell said, ‘The men who called this meeting 
will not nigh all be present; it will not do to allow 
the meeting to fall through, or be a failure; it had 
better never have been called than that this should 
be the case. I had not expected to speak—have 
made no preparations for so doing ; but if I mast, I 
must. Slavery is asin, an evil, but it is amongst us. 
The Northern States have sold us their slaves ; we 
have it here, and cannot abolish it. Rats in your 
barn (pointing to a barn close by) would be an evil, 
but it would be a greater evil to burn the barn to 


(van tiere is in some other men’s | mind, but a great deal to embitter the heart. And | destroy them, than to allow them to remain. [ have 


very persons mentioned in 


|the same may be said of the measures proposed by | 


° . ! 
Mr. Armstrong, who is doing his best to separate | 


never heard the men preach, but understand they use 
very reprehensible language—that they are exciting 


would be very indignant at being compli- |the Unitarians of America and of England. To ex-| the servant against the master; are causing divisions 
¢ more conscientious than some {clude as from your pulpits, as he proposes, would | in churches, families and neighborhoods; they do 
brethren. ‘hey would say,* We | be no punishment to us; it would not even make ns | Pot obey the commandments of Christ; He told bis 


No, nor even as thought- 


angry; we should regard it as a puerility of well- 


disciples when they were persecuted in one city, 


ng. But weact and speak as |meaning but badly-infurmed and self-righteous | (place,) to flee to another. They ought to be, must 


we have, and which we trust is 
ar 


imen. Nor is there, I trust, one among us who | be punished severely; we must appoint men to at- 
| would submit to be catechised, or who would come | tend their meetings, to watch them and catch them 


to be acknowledged as fellow- | under a test-act, as the terms on which to receive in their words—must use vigilant means to get rid 
e treated as gentlemen, accord- | Christian fellowshp. If we can satisfy our own con- | Of them; we must execute the law against them to 


Ww anti-s 


lavery questions, then 


ers ought to be well able to 
‘iswers made to them. And this 
cise; for, with very few excep- 


do not know what slavery is 
‘tconditions it exists; nor 
glander has to do with 
sal with, not easy, but 
ry complicated. 
emembered, that agita- 
ne thing in England and 
England, there are police 
sand thousands to maintain 
in America order is the 
temper. A man might 
eighiten an excitement in 
\ i he would very proper- 
gin. This is a circumstance 
sen into account in estimating 
en here in critical times. 
y names honorably mentioned 
z, there are some that I too 
t reverence; and of Unitarian 
1 to, as inactive towards s!a- 
® whom I revere for the soul 
that is not all inactive on slavery, 
verm d and cautious, very anxious 
‘ThabSs wise, 
an side of the Atlantic, in some 
holy of English society looks as 
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| sciences, before God, it is enough; and it is for us, 
jand for each man for himself,—for me in my own 
| sphere, and for Dr, Gannett in his,—to judge of the 
position in which we stand, and of the circumstances 
|by which we are surrounded, that we may learn 
lour duty, and try, by God’s help, to perform it. 
| We shall be glad of your sympathy on this side 
}of the water, and are willing to hear respectfully 
fall you have to say, buat ] hope we shail not. per- 
| mit ourselves to be hurried faster than our own con- 
| Victions would carry us,or to adopt modes of action 
| which seem to us unwise, throngh fear of censure or 
| hope of praise. One thing mure, of Dr. Gannett. 
| "The Inquirer implies that an indirect censure was 
cast upon him by his non-election as President of 
| the A. U. A. This is an error, I think. He de- 
jclined being a candidate, purely of his own ac- 
| cord, and would have been elected if he had so 
|desired. If you have better men on this side of 
the Atlantic, more pure-minded or more thoroughly 
| conscientious than Dr. G., L congratulate you upon 
jit; I believe we have none. I do not exactly know 
| what has been his course in regard to the ‘* Fugi- 
tive Law,’ for my long illness last winter, and 
jother causes, have kept me out of the way of 
| observing ; but whatever it may have been, or what- 
| ever it may hereafter be, you mast be sure that he is 
jactuated only by his own sense of duty, or re- 
[sponsibility to God. 
am writing in the midst of noise and confu- 
sion, and fear that I express myself badly, but did 
not like to omit writing, as you requested it. This 
morning | heard Mr. Madge, and was greatly 
pleased with him. 
I remain truly yours, 


London, July 14, 1851. 











PICTURE OF THE HUNEERS, AS DRAWN 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


The so called Democratic Review, in the course of 
a long and lagubrious article, thus depicts the des- 
picable position of the ‘Union Democrats’ which it 
represents :-— 


‘ We have borne too Jong the epithet of “ Northern 
doughfaces.”. The name has adhered to us because 
it has been given justly. There is no doubt that 
we deserve it. Not as applied—not because there 
is any truth in the charge that we have cringed to 
slaveholders, not because we have gloried in human 
bondage—but because we have not faced down these 
slanderers, and forced them, and all the world, to 
know how much we abhor their character and ef- 
forts!’ We have been bullied and spat upon at our 
own firesides by a ruffianly benevolenco, till not only 
do these black-tongued parricides feel and treat us 
with contempt, and name us with jeering soubriquets, 
but we also begin to despise ourselves, and stand be- 
fore them meek as sheep-thieves in the pillory! The 
South, not suspecting our degradation, have come 
to doubt our word of honor; for though we protest 
very earnestly, and imploringly, withal, that we are 
lovers of the Constitution, yet when the bold and 
ardent Southron sees that we do not lash these 
hounds back to their kennels, he imagines that we 
are all bitten with the same negrotic rabies! * * 

‘This ignoble cowardice cf ours is one grand 
cause of Southern irritation. Ye show that we 
have lost the old enthusiastic love of country and of 
justice, when we are cowed and throwled by so 
smal] a gang of miscreants. Indeed, our position 
would be merely laughable, were the impending con- 


its fullest extent.’ 

Caldwell was a member of the legislature of 
North Carolina last winter, Though he spoke of 
executing the law, it was but too evident that he 
would like others to lynch us. 

John A. Gilmer, one of the attorneys on the part 
of the State, against Rev. A. Crooks and myself, 
a member of the Senate last winter, was next called 
out. He labored to excite the mob spirit covertly, 
made profession of being a law-loving and law- 
abiding citizen, flattered the Quakers, said they 
never had ‘ any trouble with them—they were quiet 
and peaceable, i. e., they did not preach or vote 
against slavery. 

Lawyer Dick, son of the Judge who resides in 
Greensborough, said he was known to be ‘a great 
lover of jaw and order, but that the usual process of 
Jaw was too slow and tardy to prevent the aggres- 
sions’ of brother Crooks and myself. Said he— 
‘They are too sly and cunning for us; they do not 
commit open violations of the law, out of fear of pun- 
ishment. McBride was convicted in Forsyth, ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, can give any amount 
of security in our own county, for his appearance, 
and is now running at liberty, preaching against our 
institutions, and will not be punished before fall by 
the usual process of law. We have a perfect right, 
according to law, to stand in self-defence to protect 
our persons and property. These men are interfering 
with our rights and property, and, for one, I go in for 
a short and speedy process in getting rid of them. 
The object of this meeting is to make arrangements 
and concert plans to drive them off, to get rid of 
them in some way. We had better, far better, never 
have called this meeting, than to talk of the usual 
process of law; it will be an entire failure, and our 
cause must suffer. No,sir; we must and we WILL 
get rid of these men in some way, and that speedily.’ 
And then followed a perfect tirade of abuse against 
the preachers, the pretended evil consequences of 
their preaching was portrayed in the most horrify- 
ing colors; you might almost see streams of fire 
leaping forth from the house-roofs in Greenboro’— 
see aflrighted women running and striving in vain to 
escape frem the butcher-knife, the axe, the club, or 
incendiary’s torch—hear the crashing of falling tim- 
ber, the cracking of fire, the screams of women and 
children, the groans of the dying—see the streets 
flowing with blood, and almost feel your own flesh 
quiver atthe very thoughts of such horrid scenes 
as would be likely to follow the preaching of anti- 
slavery doctrines—preaching against what the speak- 
ers themselves acknowledge to be ‘a sin, an evil’— 
preaching against bloodshed and war, fighting and 
quarrelling, inequality and cruelty, oppression and 
degradation, injustice and inhumanity—preaching in 
favor of benevolence, the rights of man, equity, lib- 
erty, charity, the spread of the gospel, the extension 
of mercy, and will to all men. 

Lawyer McClain next followed, in a speech more 
fiery and inflarematory than Dick’s, if possible. 

A Committee of seven, who had been appointed 
for the purpose, presented a resolation, (which I have 
not seen) the purport of which was, to appoint a 
Commitee to notify Bro. Crooks and me to leave 
the couity immediately, and never again return ;— 
stating chat if we did not leave, we must abide the 
conseqtences. The Chairman of the Committee 
said, a minority of the Committee were opposed to 
the resciution ; that they had prepared a preamble 
and respiution, which he would read if it was called 
for by the meeting. And then, by unanimous re- 

‘ollowed the reading of a lengthy 








sequences less dangerous. We present a picture 


accompnied by a brief resolution. The former 


was an elaboration of the evils of dissolving the 


Union of the United States, &c. &c. The latter re 


commended the rigid execution of law against the 


abolition preachers. 


Dick, McClain and others, were opposed; said 
they had ‘no use for that preamble and resolution ; 
said they,‘is no Union meeting—has nothing 


this, 


to do with it; we'll talk on that question auothe 
Abolitionists. 


have had no meeting than to adopt this lengthy pre 
amble and resolution ; there’s no use in talking o 


entirely inadequate—will prove a perfect failure.’ 
Here sprung up a debate, and perfect confusion al 


for lynching, and some others for equal rights to al 
men, 


ishment. 


understanding ! 


motion! 


to beguile the minds of those he knew would not fa- 
vor lynching. With all his professed love of law, 
it is as clear as sunbeams, that his only design in of- 
fering this motion was to get all, or as many as he 
could of that congregation, to throw their sanction 
over what he intended to assist in doing, to wit:— 
mobbing wy humble self and perhaps others, This 
same Johr A. Gilmer is a Presbyterian ; prays every 
alternate morning in his family; the 20th came on 
Tuesday, and as he prays on Sabbath, of course he 
had a prayer onthe morning of this meeting. His 
‘old father’ must have filled him with his spirit on 
that morning, and it might have truly been said, 
*O full of all subtilty, and all mischief, thou child 
of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness ; wilt 
thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord ® 

The Dick party would not agree to the *‘Compro- 
mise. 

An attempt was made to take a vote on Gilmer’s 
motion, but the crowd was in such a perfect state of 
confusion and excitement, they could tell nothing 
how the vote stood. 

The Chairman attempted to speak, but, owing to 
the noise and confusion, he could not get a hearing. 
He said that ‘every body ought to know that slavery 
was right, for Paul returned Onesimus, a runaway 
slave, back to his master, 

Shortly after, the Chairman declined trying to 
speak. He Jefthis seat, and a young stripling of a 
lawyer took his place, speaking at the top of his 
voice ; was taking the question on the ‘short pro- 
cess’ ; a few around him voted in the affirmative, and 
the negative was not taken. Some one spoke out 
and said the Chirman will appoint the Committee to 
wait on the preachers. And without any formal ad- 
journment, the people separated, disputing as they 
went. 

Having come on a visit, Bro. Crooks was with me 
at Mr. Gardner’s, (my home,) on the 20th of May.— 
At 11 u’clock of the same day, Joab Hiatt, Wilson S. 
Hill, S. H. Dick and Samuel W. Westbreok, [Dr. 
S. G. Coffin waiting inthe road,] came to see us ; 
said they were appointed and authorised to say to us, 
that we must leave Guilford County immediately, 
and never again return ; and if we refused tocomply, 
we must abide the consequences. 

After we had had some conversation, an¢ prayed. 
with and for the Counmittee, Mr. Crooks told them 
he would have to leave the next morning in order to 
meet his appointment. [toldthemI could not con- 
sent to leave my congregation without a pastor. 
Hiatt said, ‘You shall never preach in Guilford 
again ” and the Committee bade us adieu. 

It will be proper to remark that I did not atiend the 
meeting in Greensborough on the 20th—that the 
facts and proceedings were related to me by two re- 
liable gentlemen, shortly after the close of the meet- 
ing; thatl have placed in quotations, giving the 
language verbatim as related to me. 

On the 18th of May, ‘ Rev.’ Hines, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopa] Church, held a meeting, and deliver- 
ed a discourse in Davidson county, near te one of 
our churches, the object of which was to show the 
injurious effects of my preaching, and to incite the 
mob spirit against me. 

On the 23d of May, I had an appointment at Lib- 
erty Hill, our own church, on the line between 
Guilford and Davidson counties, at which time and 
place [ was met by a tremendous drunken mob, 
headed by the Rey. Hines, referred to above, Hoo- 
ver, (a member of the Legislature, a few years since, 
and M. E. class leader.) and other official members 
of the M. E. and P. Methodist churches, all slave- 
holders. 

After hitching my horse, as I was starting for the 
meeting-house, I was met by Hoover, who said, ‘ Mr. 
McBride, you can’t preach here to-day.’ 

‘I shall not ask you,’ reaching him my hand, and 
passing on, I came to the main body of the mob, 
all armed with clubs, pistols, &c., who were station- 
ed across my road, evidently intending to stop me. 
I marched through their midst, shaking hands with 
them as I went. As I attempted to pass in at the 
door of the church, I was accosted by the guard, sta- 
tioned at that place, as follows :— You can’t go in 
here. You have been warned not to attempt to do so.’ 
And as they spoke, they seized hold of and pushed 
me backwards from the door, and in a very excited 
tone one of them exclaimed, ‘ You have ruined my 
slaves; { can’t do a thing with them! Now !'ll give 
you five minutes to leave, and if you ever return to 
this place again, you will have to suffer the conse- 
quences. Come, it is time you were going. Be o: 
immediately!’ At this moment, the drunken tools 
who were to do the dirty work of the occasion, came 
rushing on to me, drawing and striking at me with 
their huge clubs. As they were about Jaying hold 
of me, the ladies,—the first to embrace and the last 
to renounce the right,—came flocking in their midst, 
warning, exhorting and praying them to desist,which 
diverted their attention. Such language as that 
clan used to those women, for vulgarity and base- 
ness, never was excelled—could scarcely be used 
this side the dark walls of the infernal regions, ex- 
cept by these same foul-mouthed, and, I em God- 
forsaken beings, who are equalled and surpassed in 
meanness only by their hypocritical leaders. Mean- 
time, I stepped to one side, knelt in prayer a short 
time, after which I exhorted the little group, who had 
collected around e to a number of persons 


individually, and others, a fine a 
| young man, who cane tibh the mob. ie loca prev 
for what he had 


quite affected—said he was 





was engaged in comforting and exhorting the breth- 
ren, the leaders came to me, and Hoover ordered 


time ; we have met to devise plans to get rid of the 
Let’s have the short resolution, that’s 
just the thing, just what we want; we had better 


the execution of Jaw, it will not reach these men, it’s 
through the crowd; some were for the law, some 


John A. Gilmer, Esq., in order to deceive the ig- 
norant, (for, if !amcorrectly informed, there were 
some very good things in the preamble,) moved to 
have the ‘short process’ resolution attached to the 
preamble and resolution recommending lawfal pun- 
‘ And thus,’ said he, ‘ we may make a com- 
promise—all may be accommodated ; we need have 
no trouble ; our disagreements arise out of a mis- 


Now, see the insidionsness and craftiness of this 
In order to blind the minds of the people, 
Gilmer would have a resolution recommending 
lynching, prefaced by a‘ Union’ preamble, entirely 
irrrelevant tothe object of the meeting—by a mo- 
tion recommending the enforcement of law in order 


me to leave forthwith. After exhorting him to re- 
-|pentance, telling him of his danger, that his hoary 
head must soon be brought to the grave, citing him 
to the jndgment, I told him we ought to pray before 
our separation. Asked him to kneel with me, get- 
ting on my knees as I spoke. He turned pale as 
death, and his whole system seemed convulsed as he 
r|said—t No, no; we did not come to pray!’ ‘Come? 
said the leaders to the drunken clan, ‘ come, lay hold 
of him, we want no praying here. Stop him, don't 
let him pray." Like faithful servants, the drunkards 
-|came on to me: one of them seized me by the 
f | throat, stopped my breath, and hushed my voice. At 
this moment, the women came rnshing through the 
mob, gathered round and laid hold of me, and fora 
}} minute the mob loosed their hold of me. But the 
leaders cried out— Lay hold of him!—Drag him 
] | out !—Pick him right up!’ With renewed courage, 
the rowdies caught hold of the women, and threw 
them round, as they wonld so many dogs. As many 
of them as could, took hold of me, and carried me 
four or fve rods, then threw me on the ground; 
laying hold of my arms, were about to drag me, 
when, making use of my feet, | walked and com- 


menced singing, * How happy are they,” &c. One 
of the leaders yelled out, ‘Stop that singing!’ At 


the word, a big two-fisted wretch caught me by the 
throat, stopped my voice, and then, to make sure 
work, placed his filthy hand over my mouth. What 
a tumult! Some were crying, * Bring on the rail!’ 
Some, ‘Don’t hurt him—let him go!’ Some were 
swearing what ought to be done with me; while 
others were screaming, for fear I would bekilled. In 
the midst of the uproar, one of the leaders cried out, 
‘Take him, and throw him into bis buggy !’ which 
was done, my horse was unhitched and turned, and 
I was ordered to leave instanter. 1 sat and convers- 
ed with my friends, until every hope of doing far- 
ther good by remaining had fled; meanwhile, the 
mob were ranting and threatening my life, to which 
I paid no apparent attention. I drove three-fourths 
of a mile, and held a colloquial interview with a 
number of the friends who followed me. 
After I left, a magistrate attempted to take the 
names of the mob, whereupon they were going to in- 
flict lynch law on him. 
Some young women, non-professors, in order to 
mock him, requested the Kev. Hines to pray for 
|them. On his refusal, they asked him to pray with 
| his own company. . But his reverence thought there 
was too much confusion and excitement to pray. 
| Just think of it: this same Hines, as above stated, 
spent the Sabbath previous to this uproar in beating 
| up for volunteers, to crush the supremacy of the law, 
‘oth human and divine, to lynch a man for preaching 
|the gospel! In order to prepare them for the occa- 
sion, Hoover and Hines, in company with their breth- 
| Ten of the M. E. and M. P. charches, treat a pack of 
| ignoramuses—of inebriates, and place themeelves at 
their-head, break upa religious meeting, abuse a 
| number of innocent women, choke a man for, and 
| drag him off his knees when prayrng, and threaten 
| his life if he refuses to comply with their hellish re- 
| quests. What an influence these brethren will exert 
|over their flocks and the world! They hold up the 
Bible as a standard of right, and then threaten to 
kill men for obeying its teachings! ‘ But the wrath 
of man shall praise Thee. I had urged the duty 
of secession at Liberty Hall, had preached secession 
sermons, but they were nothing to move the peopie 
to action, in comparison to the work of Hines, Hoo- 
ver & Co. On the day of the mob, several left their 
pro-slavery churches. ‘These religious leaders de- 
monstrated the doctrines we had been preaching, to 
wit: that slaveholders are sinners, and that good peo- 
ple commit sin to endorse their character as Chris- 
tian, or to commune with them. They also opened 
the people’s eyes in reference to elevating the slave- 
holders to office in civil government; and in refe- 
rence to the power of slaveholders, how the few rule 
the many. The good work will go on. ‘God rides 
upon the storm !” 
In my next, I shal! speak of my expulsion, &c. 


acagn ng: J. McBRIDE. 
Leesville, Ohio, June 3lst, 1851. 








From the New York Evening Post. 
THE DISEASE AGGRAVATED BY THE 
CURE. 


Henry Long, the first fugitive taken back from 
this city to the South under the new law, and the 
proceedings in whose case filled the newspapers for 
a fortnight or more, is giving more trouble. It will 
be recollected by our readers that he was sold at 
Richmond by the person who recovered him, under 
the express provision that he was to be taken to 
some slave State at the South in order to do away all 
probability of his liberation. The new proprietor 
faithfully performed the condition, and took him to 
Georgia. In Georgia, it seems, he has been talking 
the language which he heard during his residence 
at the North ; that is to say, he has been discours- 
ing with his brother slaves of liberty and equality, 
and the right of all men to personal freedom. Ac- 
cording to the following paragraph, which appears 
in a Georgia print, the Atlanta Republican of the 
30th of July, Long is again before the courts, and 
is likely to earn still further notoriety :— 


‘ We understand that the notorious Henry Long, 
the fugitive, is to be tried to-day for making insurrec- 
tionary speeches to negroes, Others are also to be 
tried tor like offences.’ 


It is perhaps fair to infer from this paragraph, that 
Long’s example has been contagious, and that the 
other slaves in the same quarter, who have indulg- 
ed in the same vein of disquisition, are his disciples. 
At all events, the slaveholders have gained nothing 
by insisting upon having him amongst them. The 
first thing he does, after a sufficient time had elaps- 
ed to establish an acquaintanceship with his fellow- 
slaves, is to harangue them on the wrong of slavery, 
and stir them up to revolt. : 

The soberer part of the slaveholders must acknowl- 
edge that a moderate facility afforded to such of 
their work people as are disposed to run away, isa 
sort of safety-valve provided against the danger of 
insurrection. The disappearance ofa bold and un- 
easy slave affords a certain security for the quiet 
behavior of the rest. This is an example more cer- 
tain to communicate itself to others, than that of dis- 
content with the authority of a superior, especially 
when it is recommended by courage and intelli- 
gence on the part of him who sets it. Long is an 
adventurous and enterprising fellow, or he never 
would have made his escape,and is, doubtless,the very 
man to take the lead in any insurrectionary proceed- 
ing upon a plantation. After having cost his own- 
era considerable sum in reclaiming him, and the 
treasury of the United States a still larger sum in 
the costs of his examination and conveyance. to the 
boundary of Virginia, ifhe is not allowed to runaway 
a second time, an end will probably be made of him 


done ; he wept like a child. grant thathe may | Jition ofslavery. Let all the fiercer, more dari 
become as Saul of Tarsus—a convert, a ,  eareaheammmery aioe oredlone aoe ne Ber 
After the Japse of an hour, while 1) and a mine is prepared which 


promises the possibility of freedom; take away 
that hope, and the slave, of a fiery and impatient 
nature, begins to think of insurrection—or, grow- 
ing desperate and careless of life, beats out his 
master’s brains with a spade, sets fire to his dwel- 
ling, and resigns himself to death with the thought 
that he has taken ample revenge beforehand. It 
would be well for their masters to encourage the 
escape of that class of slaves ; we have even heard of 
instances where this has been done, Escape is a 
method of sifting the work people on a plantation ; 
getting rid of the intractable and dangerous, ané 
keeping only the submissive, patient and peaceable. 
The adsolute governments of Europe understand this 
policy very well. Whena restless subject, holding 
notions of freedom incompatible with the institutions 
of the country, and gifted with some powers of per- 
suasion, migrates to America, it is esteemed a good 
riddance, and the established order of things is re- 
garded as the safer for his departure. It is the 
practice of some of these governments, Austria for 
example, to shut up their malcontents in prison for 
awhile, and then send them out to the United 
States. 

For these reasons, we have often wondered why 
the slaveholders were not contented with things as 
they were before the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The occasional withdrawing of a slave from 
the gang of a plantation was no essential loss to the 
owner, inasmuch as it was more than balanced to 
the community by the greater security of life, and 
to the owner by the more peaceable behavior of the 
slaves whoremained. The few who recovered their 
liberty were generally well deserving of it by the 
perils they braved and the hardships they endured 
to obtain it. In itself it was no evil. 

Now that the planters insist on keeping the dis- 
satisfied and desperate blacks among them, we are 
not surprised to hear of the trial of slaves for ma- 
king what the Atlanta print calls ‘insurrectionary 
speeches,’ like those of Long, and of other judicial 
investigations into * like offences’ committed by oth- 
ers. We are not surprised to see, as we have lately 
seen ina Southern journal, complaints of greater in- 
subordination than usual among the slaves. It will 
be a natural consequence of this pernicious intermed- 
diing of Congress, if we should hear much oftener 
than we have hitherto done, of masters killed by 
their slaves, and of plots like that which resulted in 
the frightful Southampton massacre, in Virginia. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
CORRESPONDENCE-—RIGHT OF SECES- 
SION. 
Hon. Dante, WEBSTER : 
Dear Sir :—The question of the right of a State 
to secede from the Union is, as you are doubtless 
aware, producing at this time, in this part of the 
Union, no inconsiderable degree of excitement. And 
asit isa question in which every free American is 
directly concerned—a question upon which every 
free American should be correctly informed, as upon 
its decision may depend the future prosperity and 
happiness or misfortune and ruin of this great coun- 
try—and believing as I do that, from your intimate 
acquaintance with the principles upon which our gov- 
ernment is based, and the operation of al! its ma- 
chinery, you are entirely competent to give upon 
this, as upon all other questions of a like character, 
correct information ; and being anxious myself, as 
many othersare, to possess correct views with regard 
to this subject, I desire you, valuable as | know your 
time to be, to devote a moment in giving an answer 
to the following interrogatory :— 
‘Do you believe that a State has a right to secede 
from the Union? 
By answering this question, sir, you will confera 
favor upon many of your countrymen here, who be- 
lieve as I do, that an opinion of yours, thus express- 
ed, would go very far toward qnieting the excite- 
ment that the agitation of this subject has produced 
in this section of the Union. 
With profound admiration for your character as 
an American statesman, and sincere regard for you 
as an American citizen, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
July 20, 1851. 


Dear Sir:—I have received your letter of the 
20th July. : 
The Constitution of the United States recognises 
no right of secession as existing in the people of any 
one State or any number of States. It is not a lim- 
ited Confederation, but a Government, and it pro- 
ceeds upon the idea that it is to be perpetual, like 
other forms of Government, subject only to be dis- 
solved by revolution. 
I confess I can form no idea of secession but as 
the result of a revolutionary movement. How is it 
possible, for instance, that South Carolina should 
secede, and establish a government foreign to that of 
the United States, thus dividing Georgia, which 
does not secede, from the rest of the Union ? 
Depend upon it, my dear sir, that the secession of 
any one State would be but the first step in a process 
which must inevitably break up the entire Union 
into more or fewer parts, 
What I said at Capon Springs was an argument 
addressed to the North, and intended to convince 
the North that if, by its superiority of numbers, it 
should defeat the operation of a plain, undoubted, 
and undeniable injunction of the Constitution, in- 
tended for the especial protection of the South, such 
a proceeding must necessarily end in the breaking 
up of the Government—that is to say, ina revolution. 
I am, Cear sir, with respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 





From the London Inquirer. 


NORTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 


The annual meeting of this Association was held 
on Monday evening, in the ‘l'emperance Hall, Nel- 
son-street, Newcastle. There was a numerous as- 
semblage—the Rev. George Harris, secretary of the 
Association and pastor of the Hanover-square con- 

gation occupying the chair, and the Rev. H. V. 
almer, of York, the vice-chair. 

In responding to a vote of thanks, 
said— 

At the meeting of the Association, held at Stock- 
ton, he had the inne of proposing a resolution on 
behalf of the down-trodden millions of America; 
and the resolntion was passed unanimously, as he 
expected. He never, indeed, could address an as- 
sembly of Unitarian Christians, without believing 
that he was at the same time addressing warm-heart- 
ed friends of universal, civil and religions liberty. 
Their resolution on its transmission to America 
might have little effect; the influence of their voice 
might seem comparatively feeble; yet it was their 
duty to raise voice, which, in conjunction with 
other societies of their own, and of other denomina- 


the Chairman 


gone backward. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 








1) 


to two or three times to-night; and they must feel 
nworthy of the Christianity they professed, did 
they not express their feelings in reference to that 
Act at this ineeting. He need not detail to them 
the various provisions of the Act. It was sufficient 
to sey that it made America one great honting- 
ground against the black man, made every individual 
a hunter for the slave-deajer, and turned every 
nan and every woman in Americainto @ kidnapper, 
offered a premiom on injustice and lying, and that it 
could not be obeyed by any man who would obey 
the law of the God who made him. He knew how 
foolishly some of the people of the North in Ameri- 
ca sometimes talked about their fears of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Well, suppose the Union were 
dissolved, what then? Perish that Union, rather than 
liberty and justice should be infringed one iota. But 
there was no fear of dissolation. The planters of 
Georgia and South Carolina felt more for their own 
interests than to let it come to that. Let the men 
of the North and the friends of freedom in America 
generally, do their duty, and the Sonth will submit 
quietly enongh in the long run, But whatever 
might be the result, it was the duty of those who en- 
joyed the inestimable blessing of liberty to speak 
out their thoughts on this subj-ct. If their voice 
reached but one slave in the vast American conti- 
nent, it would be well for them—well for humanity ; 
they should have done something to carry out the 
beautiful mission of Jesus—they should feel, and act 
as if they felt, that upon them also the Spirit of the 
Lord God had poured, teaching them to preach deliv- 
erance to the captive and the opening of the prison- 
doors to them that are bound. He moved for their 
adoption: 

‘That the great Christian principles of the Fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of humanity 





are opposed to all bondage, whether mental or 
physical, civil or ec clesisstical; That Jesus Christ 
the Lord having been manifested to preach delive- 
rance to the captive, and it being a Chrisiian end 
tion to remember those in bonds, this meeting, 
whilst protesting against oppression in all lands, aud) 





expressing sympathy with the slave every where, 
fee! particularly called upon to condemn the recently 
enicted Pugitive Slive Law of America as infa- 
mous in principie, and opposed alike to the giorious 
principles of the Declaration of Independence and 
the law of God, and conjure their Christian breth- 
ren of al denominations, but more especially those 
of the same household of fiith in the United States, | 
to be up and doing their utmost, both by word and 
deed, against a law which tramples liberty m= the 
dost, does despite to the spirit of Christ and Christ- 
ivpity,and sets et nanght the commandments of God. 
May they not restsatistied tll that law be erased | 
} ; book, and the brand of si very he | 
their country ? (Enthusiastic ap- 


from the statut 
obliterated trom 
pi use.) 

Mr. Wallace briefly seconded the resolution,which 
was carried by seclamation. 

The Rev. Mr. Armstrong suggested that, as a 
means of giving effect to the noble sentiments of | 
audience should at] 
the Anti-! 
The} 





the resolution just pissed, the 
once pledge themselves to subscribe to 
Slavery Bazaar to be held in Boston next year. 
suggestion was received with great cordiality. 


THE HIGHER LAW. 


Extracts from an admirable Discourse on * The} 


Three Chief Safeguards of Society,” by ‘THrovons! 


Parker—just published by Crosby & Nichols. 


An attack is made on another safeguard ot society, 
yet more important. We have been told there 1s 
no law higher than a haman statute, no law above 
an actof the American Congress. You know how 
this doctrine of the supremacy of the lower law has 
been tanght inthe high places of the State, in the! 
high places of the church, and in the low places of the | 
press. You know with what sneers men have been, 
assailed who appealed to conscience, to religion, and | 
said, * The law of God is supreme; above all the en-| 
actments of mortal men?” You have been witness to 
attempts to how! down the justice of the Almighty.We 
have had declamation and preaching against the law | 
of God. Tt is said the French Assembly, sone fifty or | 
sixty years ago, voted that there should be no pablic | 
worship of God ; that there was no God to worship;! 
but it was left for politicians and preachers of Aim-| 
erica, nour time, to declare that there is no law| 
above the caprice of mortal men. Did the French} 
* philosophers’ decree speculative atheism ? the Am- | 
erican * wise men’ put it in practice. They deny the | 
function of God, * le has nothing to do with man-| 
kind? ‘This doctrine is one of the foulest ever taught, | 
and tends directly to debauch the conscience of the | 
people. What if there were no law higher than an| 
act of parliament ? what would become of the parlia- | 
ment itself? There is such a thing conceivable as 
personal, speculative atheism. [ think it is. a very | 
rare thing. I have never known an atheist; for, 
with all about us speaking of God; all within us} 
speaking of hun; every telescope revealing the In-| 
finite Mind in nebule resolved to groups of systems | 
of suns ; every microscope revealing the Infinite} 
Father, yea, Mother of the World, in a drop of wa-| 
ter,a grain of perishing wood, or an atom of stone ;| 
every little pendulum revealing his unchanging law | 
on a small seale ; aad this whole group of solar sys-| 
tems, in its slow and solemn swing through heaven-| 
ly spice, disclosing the same law on a scale which 
only genius at first can comprehend,—it is not easy | 
toarrive at personal speculative atheism. It would 
be a dreadful thing, the stark denial of a God. To! 
say there is no infinite Mind in finite matter, no or-| 
der inthe Universe, in providence only a fate, no} 
God for all,no Father for any, only an inextinguish- | 
able nothing that fills the desert and illimitable ether | 
of space and time, the whence and whither of all that; 
are,—such a belief is conceivable ; but 1 do not be-| 
lieve that there isa single atheist living on the whole | 
round world, There is no general danger of per-| 
sonal, speculative atheism. When M. Lalande de- 
clared that he saw no God through his telescope, 
though he meant not to deny the real God of na-} 
ture. the world rang with indignation at an astrono- 
mer undevout and mad. But practical, political! 
atheism is avery common thing in America, in| 
New England. This is not a denial of the essence | 
of God and his being, but of bis function as Su-| 
preme Rulerofthe Church, of the State, of the peo- 
ple, of the Universe. Of that there is danger. The 
devil of ambition tempts the great man to it; the 
devil of covetousness, the little. Both strike hands, 
and say, * There is no higher law; and low men lift 
up their mean foreheads in. the pulpits of America, 
and say, * Itis the voice of a god, and not of a mon, 
There is no higher law.’ The greatest understanding 
of this land, with haughty scorn, has lately said, * The 
North Mountain is very hich ; the Blue Ridge, higher 
still ; the Alleghanies higher than either; and yet 
this* higher law’ ranges farther than an eagle’s flight 
above the highest peak of the Alleghanies” The 
impious taunt is received with ‘laughter’ by men 
who have long acted on the maxim that there is no 
law of God, and whose State is impoverished by the 
atternpt to tread His iaw under foot. IT know men 
in America have looked so long at political economy 
that they have forgotten political morality, and seem 
to think politics only national housekeeping, and he 
the best rnler who buys cheapest and sells dearest. 
But IT confess [ am amazed when statesmen forget 
the lessons of those great men that have gone before 
us, and built up the social state, whose * deep foun- 
dations have been Jaid with prayer’ What! is there 
no law above the North Mountain ; above the Bleo 
Ridge ; ngher than the Alleghanies ? Why, the | 
old Hebdrew poet told us of One * which removeth 
the mountains, and they know not; which overturn- 
eth them in his anger; which alone spreadeth out 
the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the 
sea. Lo! he goeth by me, and I see him not; he 
passeth on also, but I perceive him not.” Yes, there 
is One—his law ‘an eagie’s flight above the Alle- 
ghanies’—who humbleth himseifto behold the things 
that are in heaven, whose strong hand setteth fast 
the mountains; yea, One who hath weighed the 
mountains in scales ; before whom al] nations are as 
a very little thing. Yes, Father in heaven! before 
the mountains were brozght forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, thou art God. Yea, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place in all generations, Thy 
name alone is excellent ; thy glory above the earth 
and heaven! 

No higher Jaw for States than the poor statutes they 
enact ! 


«Among th’ assemblies of the great, 

A greater Kuler takes his seat ; 

The God of heaven as Judge surveys 
These * gods of earth’ and all their ways :— 
* Why will you frame oppressive laws ? 

Or why support th’ unrighteous cause? 
When will you once deiend the poor, 
That foes may vex the saints no more * 
‘They know not, Lord, nor will they know, 
Dark are the ways in which they go; 
Their name of ‘ earthly gods’ is vain, 








For they shall fall and die like men.’ 


——————— 











It would be a great calamity for this nation to 
lose all of its mighty riches, and have nothing left 
but the soil we stand on. But, in seven or eight gen- 
erations, it would all be restored again: for a‘] the 
wealth of America has been won in less time. We 
ure not two hundred and fifty years from Jamestown 
and Plymouth. It would be a great misfortune to 
lose all the foremost families in the nation. Bat 
England lost hers in the War of the Roses; France, 
inher Revolution. Nature bore great men anew, 
and fresh families sprung up as noble as the old.— 
But, if this generation in America could believe that 
there was no law of God for you and me to keep,— 
say the acts of Congress what they might say,—uo 
law to tame the ambition of men of mountain-great- 
ness, and curb the eagle’s flight of human tyranny, 
that would be a calamity whieh the nation would 
never recover from. No, then religion would die 
out; affection fall dead ; conscience would perish; 
intellect give up the ghost, and be no more. No law 
higher than haman will! No watch-maker can 
make a long pendulum vibrate so quick as a short.— 
In this body there is that law. I wake and watch 
and will; my private caprice torns my hand, now 
here, now there. But who controls my breath? Who 
bids this heart beat a!l day .ong, and all the night, 
sleep | or wake 2? Whose subtie law holds togeth- 
er these particles of flesh, of blood, and bone, in 
marvellous vitality? Who gives this eye its power 
to see, and opens wide the portals of the ear? and 
who enchants, with most mysterious life, this won- 
drous commonwealth of dust I call myself? ’Tis 
the same Hand whose law is ‘ higher than the Blue 
Ridge, an‘eagle’s flight above the Alleghanies.’— 
Who rnles the state, and, out ofa few stragglers that 
fled here to New England for conscience’ sake, 
built up this mighty, wealthy state ? Was it Carver 
and Winthrop who did all this ; Standish and Sal- 
tonstall 7 Was it the cunning craftiness of mighti- 
est men that consciously, well knowing what they 
did, laid the foundations of our New England state 
and our New Engiand church? Why, the boys at 
school know better. It was the Eternal God, whose 
higher law the Pilgrim and the Puritan essayed to 





keep, not kvowing whereunto the thing would grow. 
Shall the fool say in his heart there is no God? He | 
cannot inake a lair growon las head but hy the | 
eternal law of his Father in heaven. Will the poli- | 
tician say there is no law of God for states? Ask 
the sorrowing world; Jet Austria and Hungary make | 
reply. Nay, ask ihe Southern States of America to | 
show us their rapid increase in riches, in civilization ; | 
to show us their schuols and their scholars, their 
literature, their science, and their art! No law of! 
God for states! \t is writ on the iron leaf of desti- | 
ny, ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a) 
curse to any people.” Let the wicked hand of the 
South join with the Northern wicked hand, imquity 
shall not prosper. Int the eye of the wicked sha! 
fail ; they shall not escape ; their hope shall be as) 
giving up the ghost, because their tongues and their | 
doings are againstthe Lord, to provoke the eyes of | 
his glory. Their root shall be as rottenness, and their | 
blossom shall go up as dust, if they cast away the} 
law of the Lord, and despise the word of the Holy | 
One. 

in America the people are strongly attached to} 
the institutions, constitutions, and statutes of the | 
land. On the whele, they are just establishments. | 
If not, we made theas ourselves, and can make thew | 
better when we will. The execution of Jaws is also | 
popular. No wherein the world is there a people | 
so orderly, 80 much attached to law, as the people | 
of these Northern States. Bat one law is an ex- 
ception. The people of the North bate the Fugitive | 
Slave Law asthey have never hated any law since | 
the Stamp Act. | know there are men inthe North- 
ern States who like it—who would have invented 
slavery had it not existed long before. But the mass 
of the Northern people hate this law, because it is | 
hostile tothe purpose of all just haman jaw, hostile | 
to the purpose of society, hostile to the purpose of | 
individual hfe: becanse it is hostile to the law of God 
—bids the wrong. forbids the nght. We disobey that 
for the same reasonthat we keep other laws; be- 
cause we reverence the law of God. Why should 
we keep that odious law which makes us _ hated 
wherever justice is loved ? Because we must some- 
times do a disayreeable deed to accomplish an) 
agreeable purpose ? The purpose of that Jaw is to 
enible three hundred thousand slaveholders to re- | 
take on our soil the men they once stole on other | 
soil. Most of the city churches of the Northseem to | 
think that is a good thing. Very well; is it worth while | 
for fifteen million freemen to transgress the plainest | 
of natural Jaws, the most obvious instinets of the hu- | 
man heart and the plainest duties of Christianity, for | 
that purpose ? The price to pay is the religious in- | 
tegrity of fifteen million men ; the thing to buy is a} 
privilege for three hundred thousand slaveholders to | 
use the North asa hunting-field whereon to kidnap | 
men at our cost. Jndge you of that bargain. * *, 

What shall we do? Nobody would dare pretend | 
to build a church except on righteousness ; that is, | 
the rock of ages. Can you build a state on any oth- | 
er foundation, that house upon the sand? What| 
should you think ofa minister of the church who got | 
his deacons together, and made a creed, and said, | 
* There is no higher law ; no Jaw of God. You, lay- | 
mea, musttake our word for your guidance, and do| 
just as we bid you, and violate the plainest commands 
of conscience’? What would be atheism in a minis- 
ter of the church,—is that patriotism in a minister of 
the state 2? A bad law is a most powerful instrument 





| 


to demoratize and debauch the people. If it is a 
law of theirown making, it is ali the worse. There 


is no real and manly warfare for a man, without a 
sense of religious obligation to God ; none in the 
fannly, none ina church, none ina state. We want 
righteousness in the people, in their establishments, 
in their officers. I adjure you to reverence a gov- 
ernment that is right, statutes that are right, officers 
that are right; but to disobey everything that is 
wrong. I entreat you by your love for your country, 
by the memory of your fthers, by your reverence for 


Jesus Christ, yea, by the deep and holy love of God | 


which Jesus taught, and you now feel, 





Che Vibcrator. 





No Union with Slaveholders ! 
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SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Delivered at the Celebration of West India Emancipa- 





tion, at Worcester, August 1, 1851. 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY REPORTED BY J. M. W. YERRINTON. 


Mr. Puttiis said :—This is the First of August; a 
day in which, as Lamartine said, * Wilberforce went 
up to the throne of God with eight hundred thousand 
broken fetters in his hand.’ It is one of the very no- 
blest days, it seems to me, in the history of nations— 
one that, in all its significance, can harly be paral- 
leled. I never think of it without feeling that all the 
circumstances of West India emancipation have a 
tendency to depreciate the character of our country. 
We are celebrating, just now, in Paris and London, 
the Fourth of July, as the great American festival. 
It is astonishing that an American should have the 
face to celebrate the Fourth of July in the presence of 
Europe, we have so forgotten the lessons of that day, 
forgotten the false pretences on which we gained the 
sympathy of the world. LI recollect, in the accounts 
of the Istof August, 1834,—of which our friend Mr. 
Bowditch has been telling us,—that, in all the West 
India Islands, the only persons who doubted the safe- 
ty of the experiment were Americans. The children 
of those men who had proclaimed that all men were 
created equal—that it was sale to leave people to gov- 
ern themselves—that there was no need of troops to 
aid in keeping down any class of mankind—that man 
may be trusted with himself—it was this very nation 
that doubted the great experiment of liberty! We 
are told that in one of the harbors of Antigua, I think, 
onthe evening preceding the first of August, there 
was an American brig, of which the captain and the 
sailors were so airaid of their lives, that at midnight, 
on the 3lst of July, they put to sea, and stood off can- 
non shot from the shore, to meet the first of August, 
and witness, in safety, the scenes of carnage and con- 
fusion which they were certain would ensue. I should 
like to have seen that brig as it sneaked back in the 
morning. How it must have looked, with the star- 
spangled banner at the imast-head, and the story of 
peaceful emancipmtion in every man’s mouth! And 
this was the emblem of American sympathy and con- 


| different classes of society begin to crash and jostle 





fidence ia the ability of men to govern themselves! 


This was the quota that a Yankee brig offered to the 
great World’s Exhibition of 1834, as evidence of our 
capacity to understand social questions ! 

There is one point of view in which we may profit- 
ably look at this day, at such a crisis of our cause as 
the prerent. Great Britain is a monarchy ; it has an 
established church ; it has an hereditary peerage ; it 
has, they say, an ignorant lower class; it has all the 
ignorance and conservatism of a false government, and 
a degreded people ;—still, the institutions of Great 
Britain have produced a first of August. Great Brit- 
ain, burdened with all the mistakes of her Govern- 
ment and the ignorance of her people, was able, as a 
Governnent, to emancipste 800,000 slaves. It is a 
testimony to the efficiency of a monarchy to perform 
the first duty of a State—the education of the citizen. 
Now, my friends, we have got to show, on this side 
the witer, that republicanism is as efficient. Mr. 
Webste: is fond of quoting the lines of Sir William 
Jones :— 

* What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or. labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
Not beys and broad armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the stcrm, rich navies ride ; 
Nor sterr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-bowed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No—Men, high-minded Men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude: 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 
tain; 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain! 
These constitute a State ; 

And Soverzicn Law, that State’s collected will, 
O'er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.’ 

It is the education vf svc MEN that is the important 
result of such institutions. 

The English Government educated men_ virtuous 
or wise enough to emancipate slaves. Can we do as 
much? This is the question of the nineteenth centu- 
ry toournation. We are held up as the model of free 
What is the worth of insti- 
We have done 
The Government of the United 
States, after all the praise it has received, has done 
nothing as yet. Skakspeare says, ‘ When the sea is 


institutions to Europe. 
tu‘ions? It is in what they can do. 


nothing as yet. 


calm, all ships alike show masterpiece in floating.’ 
It is no praise to a government, that it keeps the peo- 
ple quiet in time of peace, and when every thing is 
prosperous. It is the ship that outrides the storm, 
the pilot that carries us safe through strange and peri- 
lous seas, that deserves our gratitude. Now, we 
have seen nothing yet in this country that deserves 
the name of a critical period. We have seen noth- 
ing to stir the secret and most profound depths of so- 
We have been called to no great national act 
We have been easily and uni- 


ciety. 
of sacrifice or effort. 
formly successful. We have gathered wealth from 
every sea and from every wind. We have reeled on 
from one degree of prosperity to another, until the 
nation is drunk with success. We have spread out on 
all sides, until no neighbor dares to stand up against 
us. And in this easy sea, our Ship of State has sailed 
A Chinese junk would have been puzzled to 
do otherwise. The poorest cable could have held us 
together, when every thing tended to union; and 
when every man’s voice was one of self-setisfaction 
It is when angry men begin to recrim- 


well. 


and rejoicing. 
inate, when great interests begin to clash, when the 


against each other, like mighty vessels in a storm— 
then it is that the trial hour is at hand. If the girlle 
that binds us together then be strong, we are safe ; if 
the regard for law, ‘the weight of calm,’ is sufficient 
to keep down the tempest and enable us to outride it 
in peace, then we havea government worth praising. | 
We can add to this another test, if, when a great na- 
tional effort is required, there are men and women 
able to make it; if the pulpit and the school, the fo- 
rum and the market-place, have produced men, then 
we are doubly secure; men such as the old Greek 
meant when he went over Athens with his lantern, 
and his neighbors asked him what he was in search 
of. *A Man,’ said he, ‘and I can't find him.’ If 
they have produced men, then the institutions are 
worth having. But if, when the crisis comes, every 
one plays the traitor, and the only cry heard is the 
craven and selfish one, * The Union is going to pieces ;’ 
if, when a Luther is required, it is found that the in- 
stitutions 9f tre country have been inefficient to form 
him; if, vhen the voice of some one speaking, re- 
gardless of self-interest, a rebuke for a whole people is 
wanted, the schools and the churches have been una- 
ble to preduce him, then the government is a failure. 
It was well said by Dr. Crosby, when analyzing 
the causes of the French Revolution, that the church 
must have been false, and society was rotten, for when 
the tempest began to burst over France, there were 
none capible of conducting the public affairs of the 
nation, and they were confided to men dissolute in 
private life, and incompetent in public, till the throne 
and the iltar went down in blood. 

Now, how do we stand? When our fathers needed 
men in 1376, the churches (the Edwards and Hop- 
kins) and schools of Boston, the former where Otis 
had spoken and Adams had led, gave them THE MEN, 
ready for every sacrifice, singie-eyed; ready to sever 
a government ; ready, for the right, again 








‘to launch their Mayflower, 
And steer boldly through the desperate winter sea,’ 
We hive a great cause, but where are the men? 
Where are the politicians? Where is the pulpit, with 
its stern and rigid adherence to principle, at the pre- 
sent hour? When Wilberforce summoned the virtue 
of the nition to his side, England not only produced 
a Clarkson, a Heyrick, a George Thompson, a Buxton, 
but 800.000 men and women to stand up behind them. 
The Garrisons and Chapmans are not the produce of 
institutions ; they are born of native and inherent vig- 
or; often in spite of institutions. But when you look 
around for the multitude to answer to their call, if 
they come, the nation has done its work; and if they 
do not come, these institutions area failure. Such is 
the test by which [ would try this much-praised na- 
tion of ours. Has it given us statesmen? Hasit given 
us divines? Has it given us heroic men? Neither! 
Instead of statesmen, we have politicians, who so 
little understand their office that they do not know 
who holds the helm of government. Mr. Webster 
calls our movement, with the intention of belittling it, 
a ‘rub-a-dub agitation’ ; a ‘ going about from school- 
house to school-house, and stirring up men and wo- 
men for no purpose.’ ‘It is the work of fanatics,’ ex- 
claims he. Yes, it is the work of fanatics; and so is 
Mr. Webster a fanatic at the present moment. The 
only difference between him and ourselves is this :— 
He is a fanatic for tyranny, and we are fanatics for 
liberty; he is a fanatic on the wrong side, and we on 
the right. (Cheers.) Anti-slavery a ‘ rub-a-dub ag- 
itation’ ! Where has there been a ‘rub-a-dub agita- 
tion’ from town to town—yes, from railroad station 
to station—in the State of New York, more inefficient 
than his own? And he imagines, perhaps, because he 
perpetually babbles of railroads and harbors, fishing 
smacks and cotton ills, that he is the statesman! and 
it is his hand on the helm that steadies her, ‘ with an 
upright keel.’ Weare too petty for his notice, too ab- 
stract to exert any influence! No man that speaks 
fails to exert a political influence. We are politiciars 
at this moment. We cannot be otherwise. Men de- 
scribe us as the moral-suasion party—as men seeking 
only to exert a moral influence. Impossible! No 
man who raises his voice in the nation can fail to in- 
fluence the civil character of the country. Why, 
there sits a man, (turning to Mr. Garrison,) who has 
cone more than a horde of Websters to influence and 
ameliorate the civil institutions of the United States, 
and to determine the fate of the Union. (‘Tremendous 





checring.) Because it is of a very few men true that 


they know the difference between a Whig and a De- 
mocrat, between a tariff and internal improvements, 
between those questions that relate to property ; what 
js manly and what is craven—these are the questions 
on which the great common mind broods everlasting- 
ly, through all ages; ideas on these points are the 
capital of the masses. Such ideas are at once the 


pleasure and the pride of the men and women of the 


country in which they live—on which they vote, on 
which they trade, in which they are poor or rich, hap- 
py or miserable, progressive or going backward. 
Men are selfish enough for themselves, and can do and 
defend the meanest act, without a blush, to advantage 
themselves. But the most selfish of us are keen- 
sighted enough to discern and despise the selfishness 
that only enriches somebody else. So the verdict of 
a whole people hardly ever fails, in time, to mark 
with scorn a base act or a cruel law. He, therefore, 
who, on questions like these, trusts himself to the 
common sympathies of mankind—whose downright 
earnestness ard outspoken fidelity to what is high 
and manly, turn all fireside eyes to himself—he is the 
true Representative Statesman of an age; and his is 
the spirit that will pass into and take possession of the 
people, jostling aside all petty issues of polities or pro- 
perty. 

I read in the Commonwealth, of this morning, an 
article from the Boston At/as, which the editor of the 
Commonwealth says expresses the sentiments of the 
Free Soil party. In this extract, Colonel Schouler 
says—' We act only on the defensive. The Whig 
party has never sought to act on the aggressive. It 
only asks to be let alone. It only asks to have this 
element of slavery taken out of politics’—or some- 
thing to this effect. Now, this is not abolition! 
(Loud cheers.) It neither asks to be let alone, nor 
does it consent to let any body else alone. (Renewed 
cheers.) We profess to be aggressive, we mean to 
be aggressive. So long as A beats down the rights of 
B, we are at war with A. If there is alawin the) 
country that undertakes to rob a man of his rights, 
we do not mean to let that law alone. We mean to 
disobey it while it lasts, and to wipe it out from the 
Statute Book just as soon as we can. (Loud cheers.) 
The political element of anti-slavery, if it exist at ll, 
must, I know, be defensive, and defensive only ; it is 
not possible, at the present moment, to organize a po- 
litical party on the aggressive movement—that is, a 
technically political party. We are not ready yet to 
be such politicians. ‘The day will come when we can 
be politicians. The day will come when we shall just 
as naturally be politicians—g> into the ballot-box and 
into the elections just as naturally and directly as we 
now go into the churches and the religious questions. 
The man who attempts to place himself in that posi- 


of Dennis and Harwich, on Cape Cod, that they must 
love the Union. Why? Because, whem they go on 
the ocean, it is the stars and the stripesthat make the 
skiff safe. And he tells the people of Massachusetts 
that they must love the Union. Why? Because, 
when the tariff is in operation, the catons of Law- 
rence and Lowell sell for seven cents instead of six. 
He tells Pennsylvania she, too, 6 the Union. 
Why? Because coal is $5.00 a ton wth, and $4.00 
without the tariff. Let us then tranjlate into the 
common tongue the invaluable blessing of the Union 
—Bread and Butter! (Cheers prs: ea Six 
per cent. on your bank stock ; profitalle voyages to 
the East Indies and the Mediterranran; wharves 
crowded with ships; banks full of Poin; shuttles 
always in motion ; busy villages; well*overed barns ; 
carpets on the floor, sofas in the front pom, and every 
man able to have his daguerreotype tiken, and those 
of all his children; the comforts of kfe—that is the 
Union, translated into plain English: it is nothing 
more. 

I have seen one other argument beside this. It is, 
that if there had not been Union, the North would 
have quarrelled with the South over gavery, Slaves 
running into the North could not have been got 
back. Breadand butter again! A peace betwixt the 
sinner and the saint; peace betwixtlight and dark- 
ness—this is the value of the Union. Now, the Bible 
tells us, ‘First pure, then peaceable.” The peace 
that comes from honesty, that is the only peace we 
ought to value. Now, what are yor required to do 
to secure these tariffs, to enrich yous manufacturers, 
and make the counter more profitatle to him who 
stands behind it? I allow, all these things are good 
—nobody is more ready to allow it than I am. No 
man ever heard a sensible abolitionist deny the real 
value of the Union. It is a good thing;—so is a 
broadcloth coat. It is a good thing ;—so is six thou- 
sand a year, a well-covered table, a good house. 
These are all good, but they may be bought too dear. 
The man who buys his house by fraud, buys it too 
dear. The seaman of Harwich who buys that strip 
of bunting at his mast-head at the price of carrying 
Thomas Sims back to bondage on the deck of the 
Acorn, buys it too dear. (Cheers.) Charles Sumner, 
who rejoices in the precious bond that keeps thirty- 
one sovereignties together, buys his chair in the Sen- 
ate too dear, if he buys it by swearing that, with 
proper securities, he will return Thomas Sims back 
into bondage. (Loud cheers.) ‘The question is not, is 
the whistle a good one, but whether we buy it cheap 
or dear—as Dr. Franklin taught his countrymen sev- 
enty or eighty years ago. The prosperity that is 
bought at the cost of justice, liberty, manhood and 
honor, comes too dear, though it paves every strect 





tion now, must of necessity compromise his principles. 
He cannot profess to believe that all men are created | 
equal, and act openly and rigidly upon that princi- 
ple, with any hope of political success. The harvest 
is not yet ready to be reaped—it is not yet white. 
We are not yet ready for the action that requires a 
distinct political anti-slavery organization. The po- 
litical work that calls us is to claim, of all men and 
parties, in opposition to the policy of the Common- | 
wealth, that this question of slavery shall be made the 
great political question—that it shall eat every other 

political question up. Educate the people to demand | 
this bread—and every political party will haste to | 
bake its surplus dough to suit the market. (Cheers,) 

‘The policy of some men is to go about and convert 
Dr. Smylie [to whose address Mr. Pillsbury had al- 
luded] to a better exegesis of Scriptures, in hopes that 
he will then come and help us in freeing the slaves. 
The policy of some reformers is to convert Daniel 
Webster to an understanding of the true value of the 
Union. The policy of some is to bring Dr. Dewey to 
repentance, and then ask him to help us. (I wonder, 
by the way, if, when Dr. Dewey discovered that it 
was his duty, as a citizen, to save the Union by send- 
ing his mother into slavery, he ever thought to ask 
himself whether it was not the duty of a son to save 
his mother by going back himself. This alternative 
does not seem to have entered his mind.) It has been 
the policy of some men to convert these gentlemen, 
and then hope that they will be with us. This is not 
the policy of anti-slavery. Men's ideas of politics, 
and their ideas of Christianity, square very much 
with the-facts around them. ‘Theories are of a very 
thin and gassy quality. They have no very substan- 
tial character; and if you will once get an ugly, solid 
fact set in the centre of the community, it will al- 
ways jostle these fine-spun theories right and left. 
No matter what method, provided it be an henest 
one, you use; go to work and free the slaves, and 
when you have got them free, the men who believe 
the Old Testament will find out that the negroes did 
not descend from Ham, and that they are not at all in 
similar circumstances: and the believers in the New 
will discover that Paul did not send back Onesimus 
into slavery. They will find the law, if you will find 
the evidence. It is not for us to trouble ourselves at 
all about interpretations of the Constitution or the 
Scriptures. Get the slaves free, and the Scriptures 
and the Constitution will fall readily into place. Law- 
yers and ministers are not obstinate men at all. So- 
ciable souls, they are known always to swim with the 
current. The most placable and compliant men of 
the community, they never stand out against their 
own interests. If you will only make it necessary to 
find more law, the law wili be got for you. When 
Thomas Sims stood in the Court House of Boston, 
there was ample law to set him free; and the Bench 
might have found law enough, if they had wished to. 
If State street had spoken the word, Chief Justice 
Shaw would have found the logic. No man, after 
that case, will ever retain the fond idea that in Massa- 
chusetts, law is any thing but the reflection, at one 
remove further than the press, of the opinion of the 
dominant party or class. Create such a clashing of 
the great interests of society as shall free the slaves, 
and courts will cull for you, from the ample and 
somewhat miscellaneous repository of the Common- 
wealth, any principle you want to sanction it; and 
the pulpit will make haste to claim for the Bible the 
credit of the anti-slavery agitation. I will guarantee 
that you shall find clergymen ready to rebuke Drs. 
Bethune, Dewey, Cox, Smylie, etc., juet as soon as 
anti-slavery shall be as popular in America as it was 
in England in 1834. Let these men stand, therefore, 
as evidence of what the corrupt institutions of Amer- 
ica produced in 1851, and let us give close heed to our 
work, These men are but manufacturing an article 
for the market; we have got to change the market, 
and then we shall have a different commpdity. 

Why, look a moment at the low appeals that our 
greatest statesman, as he is called, makes—the selfish 
passions and interests upon which he harps. Mr. 
Webster has been writing to Cape Cod, and has been 
making speeches in Virginia, for the salvation of the 
Union. To what does he appeal for the preservation 
of this invaluable Union, to which Charles Sumner 
alludes also in his letter to the Legislature? It is 
easy to wrap up any base thing in fine words; it isa 
great gain to dress up a sordid appeal in glowing 
language; itis a great thing to cover wrong with 
pleasant terms. I remember the case of an old cler- 
gyman up here in Pepperell, who, having obtained 
leave of absence from his parish, sent a young man to 
supply his pulpit. The youngster was something of 
a sporting turn, and fished, and shot, and took the 
amusements of the people, and not of the pulpit. 
The people thought that he was not much of a minis- 
ter, and when the old clergyman returned, he asked 
his deacon how he liked his deputy. ‘Notat all,’ 
said he; ‘if you could not send us a good man, you 
might at least have sent us a hypocrite.’ (Laughter.) 
Well, there was sound philosophy in the answer of 





the deacon. And these men who laud the Union,} 


why, they dwell in such a glorious cloud-hnd of 


beautiful imagery, that one would suppose heaven 
itself had come down in the folds of the ’ 





with gold, and builds a marble palace in every vil- 


lage. Now, all the appeals of the Unionists are pow- 


erless to convince me that union is valuable enough 
' to be worth the sacrifice of my manhood, the sacri- 


fice of my sense of right, the sacrifice of my soul. 

Emancipation in the West. Indies, as our friend 
Bowditch told us this morning, saved the soul; and 
all that was pretended against it was, that it would in- 
jure the body, Well, suppose it had been so, would 
not the interests of the immortal soul have infinite- 
ly transcended the welfare of the body? All this ar- 
gument about disunion is only that it will starve the 
body! Suppose we granted that; the question still 
remains, which is the rightlier starved, the body or 
the soul? Has the body a right to fatten at the soul’s 
expense? Dr. Johnson used to say, that if you put 
sixpence on the thitherward side of hell, and a Scotch- 
man on the hitherward, he will make a spring for it, 
at the risk of tumbling in. Now, Daniel Webster is 
going up and down the highways, writing letters 
and making speeches on the idea that the Yankee is 
so concerned for the safety of his fishing smack, and 
the profit on iron and coal, that if you put a tariff on 
the other side of the pit, he will make a spring for it, 
at the risk of falling in. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Shame on him that thinks! Shame on him who 
would pander to it, if it be so, in New England! 

Let me read from the Daily Advertiser. Of course, 
yon will not doubt that; if you do, * Sigma,’ of the 
Transcript, will have you indicted for blasphemy. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Choate says, in the Advertiser, that 
the preservation of the Union is the ‘ virtue of vir- 
tues.’ Then he goes onto say, that philanthropy 
is avery good thing, but, says he, ‘let us make our 
philanthropy prudent and worldly.’ Yes, our phi- 
lanthropy is to be ‘prudent and worldly’! There 
was a merchant once who took a boy as an appren- 
tice. The father said he was a very honest boy, and 
after making the agreement, went home. The mas- 
ter, indoctrinating the boy with the principles of trade, 
told him he must never sell by slack weight or short 
measure; that he must always be very honest, and 
not put any water into the rum nor sand into the su- 
gar. For about six months, the boy obeyed him, to 
the letter; but at the end of that time, the master 
sent for the father to take Joseph home. The father 
wanted to know why. ‘Is he not honest?’ said he. 
*O, yes.” ‘Then, what is the matter?’ ‘He lacks 
diseretion’! He did not know when to obey that 
rule and when not to obey it. His obedience was not 
‘prudent and worldly’ enough—that was it! Now, 
Mr. Choate, differing from Mr. Webster, is afraid the 
Yankees will be too imprudent and unworldly! He 
says it is very easy to deduce from the Declaration of 
Independence the duty of immediate emancipation. 
So it seems. He says it is easy to sketch the dark 
details of the life of the slave; but he says, ‘it re- 
quires so much sobriety ! so much power of combin- 
ing ideas! such discerning reason, to grasp all the 
details of the policy of the National Commonwealth, 
and to appreciate the good of which it is the source!" 
that men are easily led away by the Abolitionists ! 
No doubt! A child can deduce immediate emanci- 
pation from the Declaration of Independence; a child 
knows that the details of a slave's life are dark; but 
it takes a philosopher to make black look white. 
And so, take care that your philanthropy is ‘ prudent 
and worldly ’—that is the principle. They mistake 
the Yankee character ; they mistake the moral sense 
of this community, who counsel thus. Did you ever 
remark, in reading accounts of those ba!loons that are 
sent up in Paris and London, full of gas, that they 
sail well over the capitals, but fall flat and empty in 
the country ? It is an emblem of a great many other 
things beside balloons; and of nothing more than of 
these speeches of Webster and Choate. They go sail- 
ing up, distended and gassy, over the city, and even 
Cambridge sometimes gazes, astonished, at them from 
her Law Hall; but soon some higher law spire or 
Town Hall cupola touches them, and the breath is all 
out of them; they fail powerless to the ground. 
(Great cheering.) The prevailing sentiment of Mas- 
sachusetts is against this « patriotic’ attempt to dig- 
nify * bread and butter’ with the high-sounding name 
of * Liberty and Union, now and for ever.’ 

My friends, there is another point I wish to touch 
upon. Our Free Soil friends are not frank enough. 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Giddings, and the other leaders of the 
Free Soil party—(honest men all; I do not find fault 
with their honesty)—are ready to go to the death 
against the Fugitive Slave Law. It never should be 
enforced, they say. It robs men of the jury trial, it 
robs them of habeas corpus, and forty other things. 
This is a very good position ; but, Mr. Chairman, how 
much comfort would it be to Ellen Craft, if she had 
been sent back to Macon, to know that it had been 
done with a scrupulous observance of all the forms of 
habeas corpus and jury trial? +My dear Ellen,’ some 
excellent friend would have said, when she got back, 
‘ you had the blessed virtues of habeas corpus and jury 
trial— what are you so sorry about? You were sent 
back according to law and the Constitution.’ The 
German troops that fought against Napoleon did not 
complain of being beaten; that was not it. What 
they complained of was, that he did not beat them 
according to rule. He actually did not go into win- 
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FIRST OF AUGUST IN NEW BEDFORD. 

The enterprising colored citizens of liberty-loving 
New Bedford early sounded the busy note of prep- 
aration this year for a general observance of British 
West India Emancipation. Invitations had been ex- 
tended to various localities in and out of the old Bay 
State; and the numerous delegations attested the in- 
terest euch an occasion had inspired. 

Boston and Providence were the most largely rep- 
resented; and as at the several stopping places fresh 
accessions were made, spectators could not but per- 
ceive the significant fact, that those Americans identi- 
fied by complexion with the freed men and women 
in the British isles were commending the glorious ex- 
ample ‘o those who yet withhold the boon of liberty 
from mellions in this, * their own, their native land.’ 

An immense concourse was in waiting at City Hall 
during the formation of the procession. Escort was 
furnishel by a colored military company of cadets 
from New York. After the barouche containing the 
orators and chaplain followed several societies :—The 
Union Club—a body of citizens—a fraternity of sea- 
men—tle Good Samaritan Lodge, with barouches of 
Masonic and other bodies from sister cities. An as- 
sociation of boys, under their banner—Sons of Free- 
dom—attracted marked notice, as did also the car fill- 
ed with the smiling and happy faces of school chil- 
dren. This car was appropriately decorated with 
evergreen and flowers; and altogether, the wayside 
incidents of the juvenile department awakened a re- 
ciprocal feeling among their schoolmates, who at 
various points along the route, arranged themselves 
on the sidewalks to greet them as they passed. This, 
in a community like New Bedford—all honor to her! 
—is but a legitimate result of her system of school 
education, where no child is colonized from public 
teaching because of a complexion unlike the majori- 
ty; for in this instance, let it be remembered, the to- 
kens of recognition and greeting were mutual; in 
fact, typical of that coming day, even in Boston, the 
* Athens of America,’ when justice and not proscrip- 
tion shall control the action of School Committees. 

To this one fact, isulated and insignificant as it may 
seem to a superficial observer, is to be largely attribu- 
ted the respectiul attention of the entire citizens of 
New Bedfor. relative to the procession and the day’s 
observances—the most sensitive colored person meet- 
ing with no chilling pro-slavery look, word or deed, 
which here, though the exception, is, as all know, 
but a general rule of treatment from white to colored 
Americans. 

The potency of example in deepening this principle 
of equality has been illustrated at New Bedford by 
blended word and deed—by Charles Sumner and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, both of whom refused to lec- 
ture before that Lyceum which proscribed the color- 
ed citizen; and thus a train of influences was gene- 
rated which now compose, we fondly trust, an insur- 
mountable barrier to any manifestations of colorpho- 
bia. 

The procession, during the march through the prin- 
cipal streets, was enlivened by the alternate music of 
the New York Brass and Howard and Clary’s Boston 
Bands, 

On reaching the grove of Hon. John A. Parker, the 
procession, with its banners, regalias, etc., disposed 
gracefully around the platform, halted, and the meet- 
ing was called to order by Henry O. Remington, 
Chief Marshal. 
noticeably preserved, in the promotion of which the 
Chief Marshal was ably seconded by Henry Johnson, 


The arrangements for order were 


George Marshall, Augustus W. Monroe, Mr. Wood, | 


and others, 
The Throne of Grace was addressed by Rev. Mr. 


James, after which Rev. Leonard Collins was intro- 


duced, who presented an historical account of the day 
we had assembled to commemorate. His address was 
well written and well delivered. 

Charles Lenox Remond briefly addressed the au- 
dience on the hopeful signs of the times, as suggested 
by what his eyes had seen and ears heard during 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT WEST 
WRENTHAM. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention was held at West 
Wrentham on Sunday, August 10th, at the Univer- 
salist Church in that place. Edmund Quincy, Esq., 
presided, and G. W. Putnam acted as Secretary. 

Charles C. Burleigh opened the exercises by read- 
ing a portion of Scripture, the choir sang a hymn, 
and Mr. Quincy having arrived, he took the chair. 

C. C. Burleigh occupied the forenoon session in an 
earnest discussion of the duty ofall to carry out the 
spirit of the Bible and the dictates of conscience, in 
the matter of the oppression of our race. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Quincy spoke upon the duty 
of obeying God rather than man, and denied that we 
were under any obligation to obey a wicked law made 
by a set of drunken legislators in their orgies, during 
the last nights of their session; and claimed from all 
men honor and obedience to the eternal law of God. 

Mr. Putnam spoke of the indifference to human suf- 
fering which exists in the public mind, and also of 
the fact that the assistance which the laboring people 
of the free States render to the oppressor in elevating 
men-thieves and their abettors to office, reacted upon 
their own interests ; and that they were daily sinking 
under the weight of that oppression they help to pre- 
pare for the slave. 

In the evening, Mr. Quincy spoke of the fact that 
while no political or religious body will invite their 
opponents to their platform for fair discussion, the 
anti-slavery platform is always open to the opponent. 
He also, in a clear and concise manner, developed the 
startling encroachments of the Slave Power, and al- 
luded to the reward yet offered by the Legislature of 
Georgia for the abduction of Mr. Garrison, the treat- 
ment of Mr. Hoar by the authorities and people of 
Charieston, and the gross insults which had been 
heaped upon the once proud State of Massachusetts 
—insults now borne patiently and humbiy by the sons 
of those who would not bear a thousandth part as 
wrong at the hand of Great Britain, and showed 
from this the deleterious effects of slavery upon the 
people. 

C. C. Burleigh gave an eloquent address upon the 
heartle-sness of the American churches and the lack 
of vital Christian principle in both elergy and church. 

The Rev. Mr. Pomfret, the pastor of the church, 
was ill, and not able to attend the meetings, which was 
greatly regretted by the speakers and by the audience. 





| The meetings were well attended, and our anti-sla- 
very friends there strengthened by the exercises oi 





| the day. EDMUND QUINCY, President, 
| Guorce W. Purnam, Secretary. 
i nn a 

OXFORD. 


It having been proposed to hold one of the anti- 
slavery Conventions in the pleasant town of Oxford, 
in Worcester county, the pastor and members of the 
Universalist Society most kindly granted the use of 
their house for that purpose, and agreed to identify 
their stated religious meeting with the Convention. 
On Sunday last, (Aug. 10,) the meeting was accord- 
ingly held, an audience very attentive and respecta- 


ble for numbers being presentin the morning, after- 
mon, and again at the third, or evening meeting. The 
palpit was occupied, during all these sessions, by Rey. 
Jacon Baker, Pastor of the Universalist Society, 
Rev. Mr. Davis, Unitarian, and Srepuen S. Foster 
and Samuet May, Jr., agents of the Mass. A. S. So- 
| ciety. Earnest, thorough, and interesting remarks 
were made by all the above-named gentlemen. 
cial efforts had obviously been made, by the leaders 
in the Orthodox and Methodist Societies, to prevent 





Spe- 


|any of their seyects from straying away from their 
folds,to give any countenance to the anti-slavery mect- 
|ing; thereby proving how much more they value their 
| sects, and their own power, than humanity and pure 
| religion, and how little care they have for the anti- 
slavery cause. Still the work went on—a goodly 
,; number came to hear—some few even daring to set 
aside the dictation of the lords spiritual of Oxford. 


the day; and of the results such an occasion as the | We feel that a good work was at least commenced, or 


present was calculated to hasten. 


revived in the place. We hope that the trne friends 


The weather was now too unfavorable for further of freedom and humanity there will be nerved for a 


speaking, and the friends were invited to repair to the | 
tables, where, while refreshing the physical man, their 
mental appetites might be excited for the evening 
‘feast of reason and flow of soul.’ 

The procession having re-formed, marched again, 
and was then dismissed. 

The interval between this and evening was devoted 
to social calls; a happy and profitable medium of 
keeping bright these festivals of freedom. 

In the evening, City Hall was crowded by the citi- 
zens generally, who gave close attention and hearty 
applause to the several speakers. 

Charles Lenox Remond occupied the principal por- 
tion of the time by an eloquent speech, alluding to 
the prominent reasons why a day like the present had 
its significance with an American audience, and the 
propriety of annually stamping its impress upon the 
community, He regarded it as an occasion when the 
phases of American anti-slavery and pro-slavery char- 
This paved 
the way for a seathing rebuke of the stupendous 
scheme of colonization, as projected and matured by 
that ever-active enemy of the colored American, Hen- 
ry Clay. He detailed recent plans, by which som@y 
colored men, of whom better things were expected, 


acter could be appropriately considered. 


had been beguiled by this Delilah, and would, he 
much feared, have to regret their adhesion to such an 
institution, which, while it opposed a man’s elevation 
on the svil of his birth, proffered unnumbered favors 
on the pestilent shores of Liberia. 

He concluded by an earnest exhortation for the col- 
ored man to stand firm in his own integrity, present- 
ing an unyielding front to Pro-Slavery and its hand- 
maid, Colonization; and ere long their rights, so long 
withheld, would be acknowledged, and they and the 
bondman join hands in a jubilee of freedom, 

Robert Morris, Esq., of Boston, gratified the meet- 
ing by a narration of the emotions excited in him by 
the scenes and associations of this auspicious day. 
He alluded to the prosperous condition of the colored 
citizens of New Bedford, promoted, as he was glad to 
believe, by a favorable public local sentiment, which 
he hoped would soon extend itself throughout the en- 
tire Bay State and New England. He took a bird’s- 
eye view of the Shadrach case, and its influences, im- 
mediate and future, upon the fugitive slave question, 
and concluded by a warm appeal to the friends of free- 
dom. 

He was followed by Wm. C, Nell, Rev. Mr. Craw- 
ford, and Wm. T. Watkins, each of whom contributed 
their mite to the interest of the occasion. 

The meeting adjourned amid huzzas for Liberty, 
and the friends separated, again to gather as inclina- 
tion led ; and whether in prayer or speech, song or 
dance, all, all were acceptable garlands, hung on the 
altar of Freedom. 

Among the civilities extended in honor of the day 
was an invitation to the military and strangers to visit 
the splendid residence and ornamental grounds of 
James Arnold, Esq., who, with his family, tendered 
the utmost kindness and courtesy in exhibiting the 
beauties of nature and art so lavishly adorning this 
New Bedford palace. Rodney French, Esq., also, 


with characteristic courtesy, threw open the doors of 


his hospitable mansion to the military visitors, and a 
few invited guests. 
good-will, at once honorable to the donors and grate- 
ful to the recipients, should be accepted as a harbin- 
ger of a better day coming. 


Boston, August, 1851. W. C.N. 





Meetmves Nexr Scnpay. 
and Webster See Conventions List. 





Ee" The Rev. William M. Rogers, of this city, died 
on Monday evening last, of paralysis, aged 45. Hu- 
manity has no cause to mourn the departure of one 


whose influence has been so injurious. 


These voluntary manifetations of 


At East Bridgewater 


more vigorous contest with the allied powers of pro- 
slavery and sectarianism. 
As usual in these mectings, a contribution was ta- 


And in 
the name of that cause, we offer our cordial thanks to 


ken up, in behalf of the anti-slavery cause. 


Rev. Mr. Baker, and his Society, for their friendly 

co-operation, in this mecting.—M. 

ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT HOP- 
KINTON. 

A most interesting series of meetings were held at 

‘Haven Row,’ Hopkinton on Sunday, August 3rd, in 

the Universalist Church there. Cyrus M. Burleigh, edi- 


tor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, and George W. Put- 
The house was well-filled. 
The choir kindly cheered the meetings with their 


nam, were the speakers. 


music, and the entire exercises of the day were en- 
Many of the 
old line anti-slavery men have been swept away by 
the tide of Free-soilism, and from seeking, by the 
might of moral power and the omnipotence of Truth, 


couraging to the cause of the slave. 


the destruction of slavery, seek now no higher ob- 
ject than to ‘hem inthe evil, and let it die out;’ as 
if slavery could be ‘hemmed in’ or could die where it 
has already room enough to grow and riot for ages to 
Yet the Free Soil friends attended our meet- 


ly heard all we had to say, and did not 


come, 
ing, and kind 
seck to gainsay it. Our friends Dexter Wales, Phipps, 
and a few others, still keep the great subject of the 
abolition of slavery alive, as the only object worthy the 
labors of Freemen, and th® situation of the slave the 
first subject for the exercise of Christian philanthro- 
py: G. W. P. 





—_—- 

LOWELL. 

Three anti-slavery meetings (constituting one of 
the Hundred Conventions) were held in the spacious 
City Hall, in Lowell, on Sunday last. Owing to some 
oversight, no definite notice of these meetings was 
given to the citizens; nevertheless, the attendance 
was unexpectedly large, and the interest manifested 
highly gratifying. The speakers on the occasion were 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, James N. 
Buffum, and a Dr. A‘cott—the last advocating slavery: 
1s a divine institution, but quite incoherently. We 
jear that a very deep impression was made as to the 
exceeding sinfulness of slavery, and the duty of all 
the friends of God and man to combine for its over- 
threw. 








PAUL AND ONESIMUS. 

A certain Rev. Dr. Smylie, in expounding the epis- 
tle ¢€ Paul to Philemon, undertakes to rescue Daniel 
Welster from the abuse of the abolitionists by show- 
ing that, in his devotion to slave-catching, he merely 
follows the illustrious example of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles. He says, among other things, that 
Paul, in his letter to the ancient slaveholder, ‘ adver- 
tised’ Onesimus as a runaway ! 

I) has occurred to me that a copy of the advertise- 
mert would be interesting to the abulitionists, and 
would certainly be a comfort to this and other Rever- 
end Doctors. In lieu of the original, (which is un- 
fortunately lost,) I send an imitation, which, it is 
hoped, may prove useful in consoling the pious ad- 
mirers of the modern apostle Daniel. D. 


RUNAWAY APPREHENDED! 

AKEN up, by the subscriber, a runaway servant, 
J who answereth to the name of Onesimus. The 
sad servant is about four cubits in stature, hath a 
diwncast look, and hath recently been much wrought 
won by the Spirit; insomuch that he now grievously 
renteth of his sin in departing from his master, and 
dwireth to return to him. 

These letters are theretore to inform one Philemon, 
of , Supposed to be the owner of the aforesaid 
sevant, to prove property, pay charges, and take him 
avay, or he will be sold to pay rere of keeping. 


Preacher of the Gospel, &c. 











Prometuevs Bounp, and other Poems, including 


Sonnets from the Portuguese, Casa Guidi Win- 
dows, ete., by E. Barrett Browning. Francis: 252 
Broadway, New York, and 128 Washington street, 
Boston. 1851. 

Another and most welcome volume from the pro- 
foundest poet of the age; for such we esteem Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. Mr. Francis has given in this 
volume all the additions made in the recert republi- 
cation of Mrs. Browning's works in England; hence 
this, with his lately printed New York edition of 
two volumes, forms a complete collection of her 
poems, with the exception of a rare volume, seldom 
found in this country, the first fruits of her genius. 

The Sonnets, professedly from the Portuguese, are 
understood to be a tran:cript of her own feelings af- 
ter her engagement to Browning; and some of the 
shorter pieces seem written by the same inspiration. 
They are all matchless—most touching expressions of 
the profoundest feeling; and he must be a vain man 
who attempts, after this, to write on love. 

The Casa Guidi Windows tell the story of the Ri- 
sing at Florence; and reformers among us will recog- 
nise, in the graphic portrait of the Pope, Pius IX., 
and the sketch of his position and purposes, the por- 
trait of many a Pope nearer home most strikingly 
painted ; while they will be startled at finding some 
of the most valued results of their anti-slavery expe- 
rience married to immortal verse of rare energy and 
point. The only wonder is, that a woman, housed by 
illness so many years, and writing of a strange peo- 
ple, should be able to look, with such relentless in- 
sight, into the heart of Italian strength and weakness, 
and comprehend so fully the cardinal principles of 
all reform. 

Mrs. Browning has another claim on the gratitude 
of abolitionists, since she is the only poet of the first 
rank in England, except Campbell, who has made a 
direct offering on the altar of American Anti-Slave- 
ry—her beautiful lines, ‘ The Runaway Slave at Pil- 
grim Rock,’ sent to the Liberty Bell some years ago— 
and reprinted, we are glad to find, in this volume. 
—w. P. 


evan te nae me we ST eT 
Kerr Coot, Go Augap, and a few other Poems. By 
George W. Light. Published, by the Author 3 


Cornhill, Boston. 1851. 

These few Poems of Mr. Light contain a great deal 
of thought, pithily and pointedly expressed. 
need not quote, for they are, most of them, familiar 


to reformers, and have placed the author's name in|! 


the good company of Mackay and others, who have 
given rythmical utterance to the war-cries and pass- 
words of the new world. Who has not conned, 
Do not ask too broad a test: 
Go ahead ; 
Lagging never clears the sight: 
When you do your duty best, 
You will best know what is right, 
Go ahead, 
* 7 


* * 


Do not ask who'll go with you; 

Go ahead: 
Numbers ! spurn the coward's plea ! 
It there be but one or two, 
Single-handed though it be, 

Go ahead. 


Cannot you reform the world ? 
Keep cool: 

Only one thing you can do:— 

Give a brave heart to the work: 

Heaven wants no more of you— 
Keep cool. 

Advice, by the way, we are sorry to remember, 
there are so few to heed. But we are glad to sce these 
pieces in a form more convenient for reference and 
presents than the pages of a magazine or columns of a 
newspaper.—w. P. 

SP nse EES select Se 
TRIBUTE TO DEPARTED WORTH. 

An adjourned meeting of the Salem Female A. S. 
Society was held on the 11th inst. The President 
being absent, the meeting was called to order by Lau- 
ra Stone, one of the Vice Presidents. The following 
preamble and resolutions were presented by Eliza J. 
Kenny, and, on motion of Sarah Hayward, unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Whereas, our dearly beloved friend and associate, 
Anna M. Cuase, has been called away from her state 
of usefulness on earth, to engage in the duties of a 
higher and holier sphere in thé spiritual world; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the Salem Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, with whom the departed was long and _ inti- 
mately connected, most deeply feel the loss of their 


deceased sister, and with sympathising hearts bear | 


their feeble testimony to the great excellence of her 
character, the exalted purity of her heart, her pious 
devotion to the cause of the slave, and her quench- 
less zeal in promoting the interests of universal eman- 
cipation. 

Resolved, That although we shall se her face on 
earth no more, nor be guided by her ctunsels, nor be 
stimulated to exertion by her cheerful zeal in the glo- 
rious cause of human liberty, yet we will endeavor 
to imbibe the spirit which actuated he in the pursuit 
of goodness and virtue, and to cultivate those -noble 
impulses of the heart which led her oa in the promo- 
tion of the cause of humanity and berevolence. 


a L } 
Resolved, That, as a Society, we profoundly sym- | 
pathise with the bereaved family, wao mourn the | 


loss of one whom they fervently loved, and whose s0- 
ciety was their delight, but with whose cherished 
presence they will no more be blessed on earth; yet 
feeling that her pure spirit, though unseen, still dwells 
near them to comfort them in their affliction, and to 
cheer them in despondency, and that they will one 
day meet her in the land of the blest, and walk with 
her in the fair gardens of Paradise, and unite with her 
in adoring the God and Father of us all, who docth 
all things well. 

Voted, That the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the Liberator for insertion. 

Salem, 12th August, 1851. 
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REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 

The Worcester Spy administers a seyere and just 
rebuke to this English clergyman, for his twaddling 
letter in extenuation of slavery, which recently ap- 
peared in the London IJnjuirer, and which may be 
found where it belongs op our first page. Referring 
to his silly argument that foreigners are unable to un- 
derstand the question o! slavery as it exists in this 
country, the Spy says :— 


* We have frequently been amused with this impu- 
dent declaration, wher made by some of our own 
most ignorant pro-slavery countrymen ; but it certain- 
ly increases our amusement to see the same stale joke 
repeated by Mr. Mountiord. It is true that few men 
with any pretensions to conscience, and with the least 
degree of perception, can reconcile the preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
with the existence of slavery in any one of these 
United States; but we are certain that Englishmen 
know that slavery is ostensibly an institution of the 
Southern States, and we know that they can appreci- 
ate the falsehood of that ostensible sectionalism of 
this institution, when they see our general govern- 
ment enacting a law which mortgages every toot of 
land to the slave-hunter and his bléedhounds, and 
which forces many of our industrious and virtuous 
countrymen to flee in terror even from the sacred soil 
of Massachusetts. There is nothing complicated in 
the theory of slavery in America; the theory is, that 
it is strictly a State institution ; and Englishmen know 
this as well as any body. The complecity is in the 
practice of our politic.ans, who have nade it, so tar 
as their action can make it, a national institution, and 
who have also made us, to our chagrin, the subjects of 
a emer ter = as Mr. gee — bem ver 

e hope that the people ot Europe 
Mr. Mountford’s letter as an exposition of American 
sentiment in relation to this national sin ot slavery.’ 

The pro-slavery tendency and effect of this truly 
contemptible Letter are sufficiently proved by the eu- 
logiums bestowed on it and its time-serving author by 
such vile pro-slavery journals as the Boston Courier, 


Battmorr, Aug. 8th. 

Execution of the Cosden Murderers.— Horrible Ovcur- 
rence.—The murderers of the Cosden family were hung 
to-day.in the presence of 8,000 people, whose beha- 
vior was very orderly. The prisoners ascended the 
gallows with firm steps. Taylor and Murphy made 
short addresses, positively denying their guilt. Shel- 
ton also denied his guilt. When they were swung off, 
the rope slipped from Murphy’s neck, and he fell vio- 
lently to the ground, a distance of 15 feet. This oc- 
eurrence caused a thrill of horror amongst the specta- 
tors. Murphy was picked up insensible, with his 
throat terribly lacerated by the rope. He soon, how- 
ever, revived. Taylor and Shelton, in the meantime, 
swung in the air lifeless corpses, dying with but few 
struggles. When they were cut down, Murphy was 
again brought on the scaffold, and in afew minutes 
he was swung off and died easy. The crowd quietly 
dispersed. 


Execution of Amos Green.—Amos Green, the negro 
convicted of rape, was executed at Ellicott’s Mills to- 
day. He protested his innocence. 


Slave Case.—In 1849, three slaves, belonging to Mr. 
Harper, a farmer in Boone county, Kentucky, fled to 
Ohio, and took refuge in Cincinnati. Their master 
pursued them, and was engaged in ferretting out their 
place of concealment, when a free colored man of 
property, named Keyte, enterec into negociations for 
the purchase of the three fugitives, and finally bought 
them for $450. Mr. Harper executed a bill of sale in 
Cincinnati, and Keyte gave a mortgage on some real 
estate to secure the payment of the purchase money, 
for which he had given promissory notes, When the 
notes came to maturity, they were not paid, and Mr. 
Harper recently filed a bill to foreclose the mortgage. 
The main pointot the defence was, that contract tor 
the purchase of slaves was void in the State of Ohio. 
Judge Key decided the case on the 26th ult. He 
held that as the Constitution andthe act of Congress 
gvve a right to recapture, such right of recapture is 
sufficien! to sustain a contract of sale, executed by the 
master in a free State, conveying fugitives, then in 
such free State, to a citizen of such State, and a de- 
cree of foreclosure was theretore made. 


Revolting Murder.—Summary Punishment of the Mur- 
derer.—The Savannah Georgian gives the tollowing 
extracts of a letter, dated Toomsboro, Wilkinson 
county, August 3rd :— 


*On TucTiay last, a negro man, belonging to a 
Mr. Hardy Kiel, residing in this county, violated the 
ersons of and afterwards murdered his mistress and 
er sister, Miss Mason, whilst they were w ashing at 
a spring near the house. 
He then stole a horse and attempted to escape, but 
was 50 Closely pursued by some of Mr. Kiel’s neigh- 
| bors, that he had to leave the horse, and take the riv- 
er swamp. 
| Several citizens of the county turred out to search 








We | for the murderer, and succeeded in arresting him at, stepped upon the wrong track ; 


} 11 o'clock on Tuesday night. They then tied him to 


ja stake, and BURNED HiM TO DEALIL! 


F On Sunday, Ralph Arms, of Deerfield, was 
shaving at the glass ; he remarked to his wile that he 
would cut his throat, and suiting the action to the 
word, immediately drew the razor across his throat, 
and died almost instantly. 


t# Judge Allen remarked at Worcester, that he 
did not wonder at the number of names obtained to 
the subscription nomination, as it must be a luxury 
to Boston merchants to see a Webster subscription, 
on which nothing was asked except their names ! 


Urica, Aug. 8. 
A man named John Perkins, and a negro, working 
in a hay-field in the town of Sangerfield, had some 
altercation together, whereupon the former seized a 
scythe and instantly killed the negro. 
been arrested and lodged in jail. 


te Gerrit Smith publishes in Frederick Douglass's 
Paper an account of his receipts and disbursements 
as Treasurer of the Chaplin Fund. He has received 
$2722 03, and disbursed $12,283 15. Due to him, 
$9561 12. 


Daguerreotype of the Moon.—Mr. Bond, a son of the 
celebrated astronomer of Harvard College, Massachnu- 
setts, at the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, held 
iately at the Grand Institute of France, presented his 
daguerreotype of the moon to the audience. He is 
said to have been very much complimented on this 
invention. 


; 


[= The New York papers speak in high terms of 
the Rhode Island Brass Isand (colored) which accom- 
panied the Hannibal Guards of New York on their 
recent excursion. 


=F In Livingston county, Illinois, some women 
tarred and feathered a young woman named Dickson, 
| who had ill-treated a little girl living with her fa- 
ther. 


Buchanan's Journal of Man.—The first number of 
the third volume of this valuable work has reached 
us. This is the only Journal in America or Europe 
| devoted to a complete and original system of Anthro- 
| pology. The editor, in his card, says that his work 
| * presents new and well-demonstrated systems of Phre- 
‘nology, Physiology, and Physiognomy, and surveys, 

from a new position, the Ilumanitarian progress, and 
the great wonders and discoveries of the age. The 
peculiar doctrines of the Journal have been sanction- 
}ed, generally, by phrenologists and men of science.’ 





[¥ Samuel Lumsden, of Cincinnati, challenges the 
| editors of the London Times and the Royal Commis- 
'sioners of the Exhibition, in the sum of $10,000, to 

produce articles made by a British subject whieh 

shall equal in workmanship certain articles exhibited 

at the Mechanics’ Institute in Cincinnati, in 1842, and 
| made by an American. If they decline this challenge, 
he proposes to give one thousand dollars to any me- 
| chanic in Europe whose workmanship, now exhibit- 
‘ing in the Crystal Palace, will equal Cincinnati man- 
| ufacture. 





Four Persons Drowned.—About sunset on Saturday 
| evening, a sail ferry boat crossing from Bristol to Pru- 
| dence Island, was struck by a sudden flaw of wind, 
land instantly sunk. ‘There were eight persons in the 
| boat at the time she went down, viz:—Mr. lufus 
|} Reed and two dsughters—Sarah Francis, aged 10 
years, and Harriet F., aged about 16 years, Mr. Hen- 
ry Potter, nephew and two daughters, of Prudence 
Island, and another man whose name we did not 
learn. ‘The two daughters of Mr. Read and those of 
Mr. Potter were drowned. ‘The latter were both un- 
der 12 years of age. The men saved themselves by 
clinging to the mast of the boat where they remained 
nearly an hour betore they were taken off. All the 
bodies have been recovered. —/’rovidence Mirror. 


Eight Persons Drowned.—During the squall on 
Thursday afternoon last, a small boat was capsized 
near the Kills, nearly opposite the Sailors’ Saug Har- 
bor, on Staten Island. ‘The boat contained, at the 
time, two sailors from the Harbor, two females, and 
four children, all of whom were drowned beiore any 
relief could be extended to them. 

‘The names of the persons drowned were, so far as 
we can ascertain, «3 follows :—James Conway, Rob- 
ert McKeever, of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor ; Miss Ho- 
gan, (niece of Mrs. Green,) aged 17; Mrs, Green and 
four children. 


New Orleans, Aug. 2.—The steamers Cincinnati 
and Pampero sail to-night for Cuba, General Lopez 
goes in the Pampero, and a number of men, with 
arms, &c., are nowon board. The Cincinnati has 
regularly cleared at the custom-house. A mass meet- 
ing is now holding to celebrate the departure, and 
great enthusiasm and excitement prevail. 

A despatch trom Savannah last evening says that 
volunteers had already left for Cardenas, and numbers 
are reported to be preparing in the interior of the 
State and in Alabama, tor the sane destination. 


Cupan Arrarrs. As the public mind must be 
more or less excited in regard w the political move- 
ments now transpiring in Cuba, we place in our 
columns the following statistical ble, taken from Wil- 
son's Map of Cuba, published in 1850 :— 

The whole population, including troops, strangers, 


&e., . . . ° 1,247,230 
The white population is, . e 566,560 
free colored, é 3 . 205,570 
slave, ° ° ‘ 436,100 
Estimate of the number of men capable of bearing 
arms. 
Creole, whites, P . 140,000 
free colored ° 40,000 


180,000—all of whom, it is said, are favorable to 
revolution. 
Spaniards, ° . . 
Spanish troops, J ; 23,000 
43,000—who may be opposed to revolution. 
In the jurisdiction where the revolution is said to 
have commenced, (Puerto Principe) : 


20,000 


Whites, : ; - 40,000 
Free colored, . > 10.000 
Slaves, 13,000 


i 


: 
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Daily Advertiser, Transcript, &c. &c. 
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_ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 


NEW SERIES. 


WEBSTER (Worcester Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Aug. 16 and 17. 
This meeting will be held in Hall, and will 
be attended by Charles C. Burleigh and Samuel May, 
Jun. | 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, (Plymouth Co.) 
Sunday, August 17. 
This meeting will be attended by Wm. L. Garrison 
and Nathaniel H. Whiting. See County Notice. 
SOUTH GARDNER, (Worcester Co.) 
Sunday Aug. 24. 
ES Particulars next week. 








BARNSTABLE COUNTY CONVENTION. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention for Barnstable County 
will be holden in Harwich, commencing on Friday, 
Aug. 29, and continuing on Saturday and Sunday, 
30th and 31st. We hope to see a large delegation, 
from the several towns on the Cape, present with us 
at that time. Let us not be found wanting in the 
good and noble struggle for Freedom, Justice, Truth, 
and Good Will among men, Let Barnstable county 
redeem itself from all suspicion of pro-slavery and 
time-serving. Come one, come all. 

The meeting will be held, if the weather be good 
in the Grove about one mile South of the Harwich 
Congregational meeting-house ; otherwise, at Union 
Haut. 

W. L. Garrison, Stephen S. Foster, Nathaniel H. 
Whiting, and Samuel May, Jr., design to be present. 

JOSHUA H. ROBINS, 
GILBERT SMITH, 


NATHANIEL ROBBINS, —- 
ZEBINA H. SMALL, 2 
pe . ae O. Arrangements. 


VARANUS NICKERSON, J 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY NOTICE. 

A meeting of the Old Colony A. S. Society will be 
| held in the ‘Town Hall, East Bridgewater, on Sunday, 
Aug. 17. 
: ‘The place of meeting will be in the Town Hall. 

W. L. Garrison, N. LH. Whiting and others will ad- 
dress the meeting. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
Hi. H. Buiauam, Secry. 





DIED—In this city, Aug. Ist, William Davis, aged 
40. The deceased, in company with the other mem- 
bers of a Society to which he belonged, was about 
starting for Ne ¥ Bediord, to celebrate the anniversa- 
ry of West India Emancipation, when he incautiously 
t the cars came upon 
| him and erushed him to doath. He was industrious 
| and temperate in his habits, faithful and punctual in 

his business, social in his disposition, and universally 
| esteemed by those who were acquainted with him. 
|} —Com. 











NOW READY, 
GREAT HARMONIA. 
Vou, I. 
BB. MUSSEY & CO. 29 Cornhill, Boston, pub- 
B. lish to-day, 
THE GREAT HARMONIA, 

being a Philosophical Revelation of the Nataral, Spi- 
ritual and Celestial Universe, by Anpkew Jackson 
Davis,-nuthor of * The Principles of Nature, her Di- 
vine Revelation, and a Voice to Mankind.’ : 
| Spontaneous and profound questions are living rep- 
| resentatives of internal desires, but to obtain and en- 

joy those pure and beautiful responses which are in- 
| trinsically elevating and eternal, the inquirer should 
| consult, not superficial and popular authorities, but 
the everlasting and unchanging teachings of Nature, 
Reason and Intuition. 


THE 








TEACHER. Vou. Il. 
CONTENTS. 
My Early Experience. 
My Preacher and his Church. 
The True Reformer. 
Philosophy of Charity. 
Individual and Social Culture. 
The Mission of Woman. 
The True Marriage. 
Moral Freedom. 
Philosophy of Immortality. 
The Spirit's Destiny. 
Concerning the Deity. 
t@ Orders respectfully solicited from the Trade. 
August 16 


THE 





AMORY HALL. 


{e Admittance 12 1-2 cents, without distinction of 
age. #4 
Every Evening at 8, and Wednesday and Saturday Af- 
ternoons at 3. 
HINES’S 
GRAND SERIAL TABLEAUX 
OF A JOURNEY FROM 
Paris to Rome, over the Alps. 
WITH A 
GRAND DIORAMA OF THE BAY AND CITY 
or 
NAPLES. 
CONCLUDING WITH A 
Terrific Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 


(# Hine’s Panorama, at Amory Hall, draws well 
at the low price, and the fine views ot Paris alone arc 
a great bargain in sight-seeing, at what is now asked 
for the whole: We are glad of this, for Mr. Hine has 
labored With unparalleled patience, and no common 
skill, aad deserves to be made comfortable for the rest 
of his days ior it.—Commonwealth. 








NATIONAL 4A. S. STANDARD AND HER- 
ALD OF FREEDOM. 

*OR sale, at moderate prices, the first four volumes, 
| bound, of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
and the Herld of Freedom tor 1843 and 1844. Also 
the Cradle of Liberty for 1839. 

WM. C. NELL. 


Aug. 8 
UNION MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL $150,000. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED. 


{eS No connection with Fire, Marine, or Health In- 
surance, ay 
BOARD OF FINANCE. 
Frankuin Haven, Rvuew Wiittams, Me. 
‘Tuomas Tuarcuer. 
ELISHA B. PRATT, President. 
Danie. Suarp, Jr., Vice President. 
Henry Crocker, Secretary. 
J. C. Suanp, M. D., Medical Examiner. 

Insurances on life effected on the most favorable 
terms. 

Policies issued at reduced rates for mercantile pur- 
poses. Special permits for sea voyages and tor Cal- 
ifornia residence at reduced premium. Pamphlets 
containing tables of rates, &c., furnished gratis, or 
sent by mail if written for, post paid, by 

CABOT & PORTER, Agents. 

Orrice—Lower floor Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

Nov. 22. tf 














“Warren Street Chapel, Boston. 


W. J. WHITAKER 

NFORMS the citizens of Boston and vicinity, that 

he-has opened classes for instruction in INVENTIVE 
Drawine and Desiey. : 

The mode of instruction is entirely new; being a 
development of the power of the pupil, instead of 
merely imitating copies, as heretofore pursued; and 
is founded, first, on Geometric Form; secondly, on 
Natural Objects, as fruits, flowers, &¢.—producing 
results in much less time than by the old method, 
and from its simplicity insuring success to the learner. 


SEPARATE CLASSES POR THE SEXES. 


Texms per Quvarren, $5, payable in advance. 
Hours of attendancefrom 10 till 12, A. M., and from 
3 till 5, P. M. 


(@ Instruction gven in schools and private fam- 
ilies on moderate teuns, ne 


July 25. 

PRENUSS & SAWYER, 
Book, Job, and Card Printers, 
No. 11 Devonsuire Sracert, 
(Directly opposite | the Exchange Coffee House,) 


HENKY JAS. PRENTISi, BOSTON. 
NATHAN SAWYER, 








{ AU orders attaded to by them personally. gy 
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€#F The following excellent original Hymn was 
sung at the recent celebration of West India Eman- 
cipation at Worcester. 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


ist, 1851. 


DAVIS. 


For August 
BY KEV. E. 
Ain—* Scots wha hae.’ 

Hail again the glorious day, 
When the despot’s bloody sway 
Passed foreverinore away, 

In the Western Main! 
When, upon the bondman’s night, 
Broke old Freedom's joyful light, — 
And against the conquering Rieut, 

Strove the Wxono in vain. 
Ml. 

Sing the triumph, when, at last— 
Years of fiery trial passed— 
Slavery’s hated form was cast 

To a loathsome grave; 
And the friends, who, for his good, 
Watching through the night, had stood 
To their holy brotherhood, 

Took the ransomed Slave, 


ill. 
Sing, that, in their unchained flight, 
With convincing power and might, 
Freedom's growing years unite, 

This great truth to swell; 

Laid to Rieut's unbending line, 
Where God's living counsels shine, 
Farepom is of birth divine, 

Bonvaae is of hell! 

Iv. 
Let the shouts of freemen ring! 
On her white, far-flashing wing, 
God's free angel comes to bring, 

To our own fair shore, 
Freedom, peace, and righteousness ; 
Comes the plundered to redress; 
Comes the Fugitive to bless, 

Fugitive no more ! 

vy. 
Strong, then, be each heart and hand 
Of the brave, true-hearted band, 
Who, to save a guilty land, 
Strike for Liberty! 
Be they feeble, faint or few, 
They shall smite Oppression through ; 
They shall conquer—Gop 1s TRuE— 
And the Slave go free! 
En 
For the Liberator. 
INVOCATION FOR THE SLAVE 
Spirit of Truth ! inspire our souls 
With power and might divine, 
To spurn Oppression’s impious laws, 
And bow man’s will to thine. 


Let selfish care forgotten be; 
This sacred cause demands 

Untiring zeal, unshrinking trust, 
Till burst are Slavery’s bands. 


To thee we look, on thee rely; 
Girt with thy strength, we'll dare 
The tyrant’s rule, the worldling’s scorn, 
And joy such scorn to bear. 


We'll onward press, though deepest gloom 
Ofttimes obscures our way ; 

The mists of error shall disperse 
At Freedom's rising day. 


Father alike of bond and free, 
Uphold us yet to prove 
Man’s rights, and to them consecrate 
Our labors and our love! 
—_—_~—_-- 
For the Liberator. 
APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS. 
Shall they who own the Christian name, 
And God’s paternal love declare, 
Dare to deny a brother's claim, 
Their common Father's gifts to share ? 


Has Christ then lived in vain? so taught 
That glorious doctrine of the free 
Divinity in man, that aught 
Can sanction human slavery ? 


No! think not vile Oppression’s wrongs 
To link with Christian Faith and Love ; 
The name of Christ alone belongs 
To those whose dives his mission prove. 
ee 
From ‘Household Words.’ 
BEAR THEE UP BRAVELY. 
Bear thee up bravely, 
Strong heart and true! 
Mect thy woes bravely, 
Strive with them too! 
Let them not win from thee 
Tear of regret, 
Such were a sin from thee— 
Hope for good yet! 


Rouse thee from drooping, 
Care-laden soul, 
Mournfully stooping 
"Neath grief’s control ; 
Far o'er the gloom that lies 
Shrouding the earth, 
Light from eternal skies 
Shows us thy worth. 


Nerve ye yet stronger, 
Resolute mind ; 

Let care no longer 
Heavily bind. 

Rise on the eagle wings 
Gloriously free! 

Till from material things 
Pure thou shalt be! 


Bear ye up bravely, 
Soul and mind too! 
Droop not so gravely! 

Bold heart and true! 
Clear rays of streaming light 
Shine through the gloom, 
God's love is beaming bright 

E’en round the tomb! 
ee 
SONNET. 
* Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.’ 

I will not wrap around me, for a robe, 

This worn out mantle, Custom. I would be 
That which my soul proclaims I should be—free 

‘Bo act upon conviction. I woul probe 

E’en to the very centre of the globe, 

The deepest depths of Thought, and seek for Truth 
With all the force and compass of my mind. 
Why should I sink into the lethargy 

Of age, while I have energy anc youth? 

And if I be so favored as to find 

The priceless gem—or to believt, indeed, 
That I have found it—thereor will I base 
My trust, and ‘ look the whol: world in the face,’ 

Nor fear the thunders of dogmaic creed. 

—@— 
WEALTH. 
What is gold, unless it bring 
More than gold has ever brought? 
What is gold, if to it cling 
Narrower yision, meaner thought ? 





——— “PP E~LEBERA 
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€ he Liberator. 


THE PUGITIVE SLAVE BILL-THE PEACE 
CAUSE—ENGLISH QUAKERISM. 
Lonvow, July, 1851. 





Dean Garrison: 

You, and Theodore Parker, and George Thompson, 
and Harriet Martineau, and Mr. and Mrs. Mott, and 
H. W. Beecher, and a host of your friends, have 
made American slavery a world-wide question. That 
is something to have done for the slave specially, for 
humanity generally. 

The public is a many-headed thing. Some of the 
heads are larger and better furnished than the hearts; 
others have larger hearts than heads, and are willing 
to do when shown what to do, but are blown about 
by every wind of doctrine; and a third, and a much 
larger class, are so fond of a calm, tnat they do not 
even whistle for a wind, but will readily assist, if 
some hearty sailor will call them to quarters when the 
wind comes up, and steer them on when the ship is 
in motion. 

We have a few spirits among us who are stirring, 
now that the Fugitive Slave Bill has enabled you to 
awaken the world to the utter corruption of the Amer- 
ican mind by the existence of slavery in the Southern 
States, and the slavery of the North to the love of 
dollars, and the consequent bowing of their knees to 
Baal. 

We laymen cannot at first understand how it is 
that those who call themselves ministers of the gos- 
pel, and who consider—or at least affect to consider— 
that they are set apart to minister to that gospel, and 
to proclaim it on the house-tops, should be—shame 
upon them !—the first among those who desert the 
principles of liberty and the gospel of liberty to the 
captive, and who find out that it is not a liberty-lov- 
ing, a liberty-teaching gospel, but a slavery-allowing, 
a torpid gospel; not life, but inanition; one that im- 
poses upon them the duty of praying for the sinners, 
and urging the church to soothe them by gentle mo- 
nitions, and forget the sufferers whom their petted 
sinners have injured and are injuring, demoralizing 
and imbruting. ‘These Orville Deweys are miracles of 
love and tenderness for the brute with the cowhide, 
and pray for the slave, that God will fit his back for 
the burden. Thus they wrestle with God in prayer, 
and hope that He will, through Christ, bring forth 
chastity, purity, and all the Christian amenities, from 
the auction-block. 

This class of saints seem to consider that a black 
man should think of duties, not of rights. If it be 
true, and it is generally admitted, that there can be 
no right without a duty flowing from it, it would 
seem to follow that there is no duty without a right. 

We have had a glorious peace gathering during the 
last three days, and this evening there wil! be a Soiree 
at Willis’s Rooms, Hanover Square. The speaking 
has been good, rational, and the spirit manifested 
earnest; and, as 1 hope and believe, much good has 
been done, in the way of confirming and strengthen- 
ing of purpose. 

I shall get cff, I hope, a supplement edition of 
This meeting has been 
They are a 


the Non-Conformist to you. 
greatly supported by the Quakers here. 
sect often sneered at, but their steady consistency in 
supporting what they profess is, as I think, a matter 
of just praise to them, asa body. If other sects did 
the same, the world would be largely improved. This 
is what they do here, steadily and consistently, which 
other sects do not do, so steadily and consistently :— 

They maintain their own poor. We do not find 
poor Quakers amongst the hundreds of thousands of 
paupers in England. 

They build and repair their own churches. The 
Established sect here do not build their own churches ; 
they receive money from the State for that purpose, 
and distrain the goods and imprison the persons who 
do not pay rates for repairing their sectarian churches. 

They educate their own children, and the orphans 
of Quakers, and support the work of education by 
other sects, and they do so with great steadiness, uni- 
formity and liberality. 

They assist to improve prison discipline. 

They set the example of temperance, and aid the 
cause in others. 

They are never found drunk in the kennels, or 
brought before magistrates for intemperance, violence 
or robbery. 

They have, as I have before said, at all times pro- 
moted the cause and encouraged the advocates of 
peace. 

‘They have borne so steady, uniform and consistent 
a testimony to their own views of faith and duty, that 
they have compelled the legislature to emancipate 
them from the imposition of the priest in the marriage 
ceremony, and grant them the power to celebrate it in 
their own churches, and by and amongst themselves. 

‘They have consistently and steadily repelled priest- 
ly assumption among themselves, and submit to no 
priest but those who proceed from and take their 
powers from their own body. 


If it be urgec that mueh of their creed is absurd, 
it may be answered, so is the creed of the Orthodox— 
original sin—predestination to eternal torments—the 
mystery of the Trinity—the atonement. Imputed 
righteousness, however professed, is not allowed, you 
see, to Suppress action; and in all the things that I 
have named, they do not, as the other sects do, ac- 
commodate themselves to the views of the powers that 
be. Our immortal souls, or the professed care of 
them, is put up for sale in England daily and hour- 
ly, and with the purchase money the buyer receives 
a right to take a tenth of the produce of the soil from 
the poor sheep who are sold to him. Against all 
these things, the Quakers, as a body, bave made a 
consistent and distinct protest. 


From this time forth we shall get rid of the word, 
or, if not of the word, of the idea, that any theory of 
good is Utopian. Our Crystal Palace—I should 
have said, the World’s Crystal Palace—has caused 
nations to come together and shake hands in peace, 
It is now becoming quite a subject of talk on the Con- 
tinent—(I found this to be the ease in Germany the 
other day)—that tens of thousands of men can meet 
together, talk of and view the arts of peace, shake 
hands and part in peace, without the aid of bayo- 
nets to prick them forward or guide them, is a thought 
that men hope will teach their governments that peace 
is both safe and cheap. We have afew policemen, 
only, to guide, direct and assist, who are proverbial 
for civility to those who treat them with it. 

Fifteen working men from France, forming a dep- 
utation from other werking men, were introduced to 
the Peace Convention yesterday, (July 24.) Pierre 
Vinsard, one of the F:ench deputation, thus spoke :— 


‘ He addressed those who were present as citizens 
of the world, who were about to become members of 
one great family. He offered in his own name, and 
in those of his fellow workmen, their most sincere 
thanks for the warm reception they had just receiv- 
ed from them, in the cheers they had given them at 
their entrance. If wa: was an evil generally, it was a 
greater one to the laboring class than any other, be- 
cause they were those cailed on to bear the burden of 
the cost of war, and were also put in the front rank of 
battle, to sustain the first fire. God had given them 
being in order to increase life, but by war they tried 
to destroy it. They Lad skill given them by God in 
order to create enjoyments and advantages to them- 
selves and others; but by becoming soldiers, they were 
made tools of destruction to others. | War was there- 
fore a great curse, and they joined cheerfully with 
them in getting rid of this evil by propagating peace. 
On arriving in London, they had been particularly 
struck with its appearance. There were no cannons 
or bristling bayonets, no fortresses or barricades, or 
gates to prevent their free ingress and egress. Instead 
of soldiers in their streets, he only saw quiet citizens. 
He was of opinion that England, and London partic- 
ularly, in this, respect set an example to the world; 
and before long, soldiers would become less and less 
in number, and men become more skilled in peaceful 
arts for theit mutual support. In conclusion, he thank- 
ed them again for having received them in the bonds 


It was well observed by Mr. Gilpin, who spoke, that 
what was called Utopien one year, became practica- 
ble the next. This is true. The astrology of to-day 
is the astronomy of to-morrow; and so with refer- 
ence to the great object of your exertions—the abo- 
lition of slavery ; you will make that which is said to 
be impracticable, possible. Go on, my good friend 
and prosper ! Yours truly, 

EDWARD SEARCH. 


MEETING AT ESSEX. 

A large concourse assembled at Essex, on Sunday, 
July 27th, to hear the question of slavery discussed. 
The meetings, which were held in the Century Cha- 
pel, were unusually large, especially in the afternoon, 
when the house was densely crowded. Good order 
and earnest attention marked the audience: and from 
the high order of the speeches made, there is ground 
to anticipate much good to the cause. 

The meeting was organized by choosing that vet- 

eran reformer. Thomas Haskell, of West Gloucester, 
Chairman, and B. H. Clark, Secretary. 
Parker Pillsbury spoke several times during the 
day, in his usual original and impressive manner. 
He remarked, in opening, that our object to-day was 
not worship, as is common on Sunday. We were as- 
sembled to look after the interests of man. While 
the churches are preaching salvation by grace, we are 
preaching salvation by works. The church’s method 
has not saved, it has destroyed ; let us try the better 
way. He spoke of the general prevalence of religion 
among the American people. We were all broke out 
with religion, as with an eruptive disease. Yet we 
could barely live. With all this piety, we had to have 
anavy and an army, prisons and gallows, schools and 
houses of reform, and many other agencies to protect 
us, and still we were not safe. We have also slavery, 
with three millions of victims. This was our master 
sin, and-the ‘est of our religion must be our relation 
to it. Now, the great majority of our Christians got 
mad at the bare mention of this subject. If Calvin- 
ism was true, then more than three-fourths of the 
American churches will be tinder for hell. Slavery is 
our Moloch, on whose altars we offer three millions 
of human victims. Our crime was not neglecting 
church duties. We built colleges and educated min- 
isters enough. We were diligent enough in all cer- 
emonial observances. Our creeds were sound, but at 
our very church doors lie these millions of bleeding 
victims, and we trample over them, and drown their 
cries in songs and hosannas. Suppose Christ were 
here, would he be silent as our preachers are? Nay! 
There is no test of character in our religion: it 
is easy, respectable. The test of religion is persecu- 
tion—‘ No cross, no crown.’ There is no cross in 
our religion. Mobs and ministers, blacklegs and 
church members, are at one. The offence of the 
cross has ceased, It takes ten times as much charac- 
ter to keep out of the church as to get in. Even 
Henry Clay joins the church, to make his ‘ calling and 
and Daniel Webster, himself, is a 
church member. Anti-Slavery is now, in America, 
what Christianity was eighteen centuries ago in Ju- 
dea: their positions are the same. Garrison’s name, 
like Christ’s, is a stumbling block; and that is the 
true test of religion. We commune with slavehold- 
ers, slave-traders and slave-whippers. Who trouble 
slaveholders? Not Christians, but <Abolitionists ! 
They tremble at Anti-Slavery Conventions; they 
rejoice at church gatherings. What is the power of 
our theology? Nothing. It attracts nobody. No- 
body goes to hear the sermon, but the music, and to 
sleep, look about, and be respectable, Anti-slavery 
has no decorations, no orchestra, no cushioned pews. 
It relies on its truth, its moral power; and yet it has 
sifted and shaken the whole people of this country. 
What is the true religion? Jnwardly strong, and 
‘mighty to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
sin.’ 

Anti-slavery is the pioneer of all reforms. Meth- 
odists and Universalists are these alone; but aboli- 
tionism enlarges the soul to embrace all reforms. 
Abolitionists do not conceive of the true grandeur of 
our cause, our education is so narrow and grovelling. 
If we could see its future glory, we should flock to 
its standard in crowds. O, that God would touch 
sombody’s lips with the gift to depict it aright! Then 
would your churches be forsaken, and your altars 
crumble down, and the millennium would come! 





election sure;’ 


In a subsequent part of the day, Mr. Pillsbury 
spoke of the omipotence of public sentiment to pull 
down or build up. Parties, banks, tariffs, rise or fall 
as the people will. So they could put down slavery 
if they would, but they do not desire to. There is 
no sect in the land anti-slavery—not even the Qua- 
kers; therefore, this movement will crush every one 
ofthem. They all combine against abolition, though 
it would save ay of them that would adoptit. And 
as all the sectsof Judea conspired against Christ and 
came to nought, so all the sects which oppose anti- 
slavery must perish, while it shall grow greater and 
greater. 

In politics, ssid Mr. Pillsbury, we think ourselves 
a model for the world; but the despotisms of Europe 
might teach ua We denounce Austria: but, while 
we have no foo: of free soil, Austria is all free soil. 
In 1836, Austra proclaimed freedom to all fugitive 
slaves. The meanest mud-scow on the Danube is 
freer than the proudest American man-of- war. 

We boast of our glorious Union; we have a man 
whose especial business it is to save it—a locomotive 
savior—a savitr on castors! Now what, according 
to this Savior himself, is this Union? It depends, 
says he, on fidelity to the Fugitive Slave Law. ‘The 
return of runaway slaves is the price of the Union. 
How many fathers of you will give one son or daugh- 
ter to slavery to save it? Hold up your hards! 
No hands! Js this your patriotism? A Doctor of 
Divinity said he would send his mother into slavery 
to save the Union! It takes a Doctor of Divinity to 
say that—orto do it. We seem to think that all 
manner of blasphemy can be forgiven, but the blas- 
phemy against the American Union hath never for- 
giveness. All parties worship it, and offer their 
burnt-sacrifices on its bloody altars. Their candi- 
dates are all saviors of the Union—rivals in this great 
work. Even the Free Soil Senator has his doxology 
to the Union, in which he declares it * tiice blessed.’ 
No party is opposed to slavery ; individuals in all the 
parties are opposed to it; but the leaders of all the 
parties will sacrifice humanity to power and prefer- 
ment. All support the Unien, and for what it brings 
them. 

C. L. Remond took considerable exception to Mr. 
Pillsbury’s ‘,illiberal’ remarks on the Free Soilers, 
He held to the merit of that patty, though he did not 
believe them pure, and lamented Charles Sumner’s 
letter of acceptance, as weak and unadvised. He 
thought Liberty Party people as anti-slavery as any 
body. We cannot wait the advent of a pure govern- 
ment; we must act under the present one, corrupt as 
itis. He wished all men were Free Soilers. He did 
not believe in isolation. Hc gave the ‘ Garrisonians’ 
the credit of bang the only even partially free men 
in the country. 

Wendell Phillips, who for the first time addressed 
an Essex audience, commenced by some remarks on 
the variety of tastes for speakers. No one could 
please all. If he did, he must make a very poor 
speech, or address a very poor eudicnce. Must all 
men be of on? pattern—all cut down to one height? 
In America, we are awed into a given model by the 
fear of the majority. We live in constant dread of 
unpopularity. European institutions permit more 
independence. The press and the pulpit are both 
freer and boider. Our tendency is to uniformity. 
We need to guard constantly against the temptation 
to smother our convictions-to please the public taste. 
Miss Martineau said she found more infidels in New 





of fraternity and brotherhood.’ 





England than any where else; but they dared not 
aycw it openly! ae 





The question for us is, Shall we be fearless, untram- 
melled? Anti-slavery says, Yes. It emancipates us. 
Our duty is to do what we think right; no matter 
what pulpits, presses and politicians prescribe. If we 
violate our own convictions, at the bidding of any 
one else, we shail be damned. What do we think of 
the picty of English aristocrats and Bishops? We 
laugh it to scorn; they are far enough off, and we 
see through the sham. Just so should we judge of 
the piety of American politicians and clergymen. Let 
not nearness of view deccive and blind us. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Phillips took up the question 
of the relation of the anti-slavery movement to Chris- 
tianity. Why do we alter the uses of the Sabbath, 
which has been always and every where devoted to 
religious exercises? Answer—ours is the only true 
religion. The religious sentiment in itself is blind, 
but Christianity undertakes to guide it; and that 
teaches us that true religion is to do the duty of to- 
day—to oppose existing evils, and attend to present 
calls of humanity. Christianity is always in the van 
of reform—teaching the ignorant, helping the needy, 
saving the down-trodden. These duties are done by 
Christians, however they are denominated. The 
Church that does not do them is a synagogue of Sa- 
tan. Our popular Christianity is Aistorical—it neg- 
lects the duties of to-day. It fights against the sins 
of Judea: against acknowledged sins only, not against 
existing sinful institutions and usages. The aboli- 
tion movement is the proper product of Christianity. 
Forms are nothing, acts are all; and any one that 
rises to make war against wrong is a Christian. If 
Christianity is not to war against slavery, what is 
its mission, its use? I despise the religion that for- 
gets theslave. As Melancthon said of the Protest- 
ants, ‘We are the Church; join us, if you would be 
Christians,’—so say we. 

But our action is not exclusively moral; it is po- 
litical also. Wo do not resign our political influ- 
We retain the right to criticise and affect pol- 
itics. But voting is not the only form of political ac- 
tion. Garrison, with his pen and press, has done 
more to change American politics than all the parties 
together. 

Neither do we deny nor undervalue the ses of 
the Union. We are neither fools, nor crazy, nor 
blind. The Union has promoted commerce, knowl- 
edge, the settlement of the country, the progress of 
the race. But how much is it worth, after all? Is 
it worth the sacrifice of honor, liberty, justice? 
When Daniel Webster asks us to send back the fugi- 
tive to save mere dollars, religion and honor answer, 
No, not while the earth lasts. 

What authority has Congress to subvert the laws 


ence. 


of God? Can they lay on us an obligation to do 
wrong? We will not obey the Fugitive Slave Law! 


A man is worth, not this Union only, but this uni- 
verse. 

Of the Free Soilers, Mr. Phillips asked, What are 
they doing to sustain themselves? Nothing; they 
are a machine merely; we are making the power 
that drives it. The nature of political action is to use 
the existing public sentiment; never to make any. 
It hinders reform. Sumner’s election postponed and 
finally strangled several reform measures under con- 
sideration-in the Legislature. Friends, we cannot 
spare you to make politicians. We need Jaborers % 
plant; it is too early to reap! The Free Soil pany 
nrust die but for us; and it is not passible for a true 
abolitionist to be elected to any important office; no 
party will elect such a man, 

Subsequently, Mr. Phillips spoke of government. 
Its use is to protect the weak; the strong do not need 
protection, One great end of government is to secure 
freedom of speech. Yet Daniel Webster talks of stop- 
ping discussion! That is taking away man's highest 
civil right, and any government that attempts it is a 
tyranny. But it has taken months for the people to 
awake to the insolence of that demand! This inso- 
lence of our leaders is not noticed enough. Nobody 
has the right to restrain our freedom of speech. 

We are called fanatics: but all earnest men are 
fanatics. Itis the seal nature sets to their sincerity, 
that it makes them} ardent, enthusiastic, fiery. Dan- 
iel Webster, too, is a fanatic; only on the opposite 
side to us. We go about preaching disunion, he 
preaching union. Mr. Phillips pursued this subject 
at great length, but the shades of evening prevented 
our taking minutes. The above are mere hints of the 
topics he discussed, in a style and manner which cap- 
tivated all who heard him. 

Mr. George W. Putnam contrasted the coldness of 
men on this subject with the earnestness they feel 
on much less important topics. Few attend anti- 
slavery meetings; fewer still come to sympathize. 
The most thrilling accounts of the horrors of slavery 
hardly move us. Why? Because custom and time 
have hardened us to this familiar wrong. Our fa- 
thers held slaves for many generations, and the public 
mind has become reconciled to it. Besides, it serves 
us in politics and commerce, and we become its vas- 
sals. We lend it the aid of our Bibles, hymn books, 
and prayers, We pillar it even on the shoulders of 
Omnipotence — Fugitive Slave Law and all. It 
shocks all humanity beside; but we glory in it. 

‘But we have /aw for it.’ So had Shylock for the 
pound of flesh; so had the Inquisition for its butch- 
eries; so had the monsters of the French Revolu- 
tion. True law is the expression of Right ; all other 
laws are to be despised. 

‘But we must maintain the Union.’ Union with 
whom? With tyrants, robbers, profligates—with the 
greatest sinners onearth! For this we must commit 
all these outrages and wrongs! No Union is worth 
that sacrifice: humanity and justice are worth all 
things else. 

There are some who even talk of compensating the 
slave-owners in case of emancipation. Why not 
compensate the thief who takes your property? 
Compensate the burglar and the pirate rather than 
the slaveholder! ‘The compensation is due to the 
slave, not to his master. Compensate himif you can; 
but all the wealth on earth cannot do it. 

But how shall slavery be abolished? By moral ef- 
fort alone. If all the political abolitionists would 
join us, and engage in disseminating anti-slavery sen- 
timent through the land, in a very short time, our 
country would be free. ‘This is the only way to abob 
ish slavery. 

_ Brief remarks were made by several other persons 
which helped to increase the interest of the meet: 
ing. The foregoing report contains merely the spirit 
of the addresses made, it being impossible to report 
them entire. The speakers are not responsible forthe 
language—merely for the sentiments. If these vere 
thought objectionable, no one appeared to say so, 
although frequently invited and even urged to d¢ so. 
But anti-slavery sentiments are manifestly gahing 
ground in Essex, as was evinced by the numbergand 
character of the audience on this occasion. ‘The 
work goes bravely on,’ and we think the heralls of 
freedom may anew ‘thank God, and take courage’ 

B. H. CLARK, Secretary of the Meeting. 





TO SECURE PEACE, WE ARE AT éLL 
TIMES PREPARED FOR WAR. 


Such is the inscription on the eap or rather ‘top’ | had bee 


of a ‘ liberty pole’ in aneighboring city ; and thesen- 
timent is generally received as sound doctrine. But 
vary the language a little, and its absurdity is atonce 
made apparent, even to the most stupid. ‘ To seture 
temperance, we are at all times prepared to get drunk.’ 
What would be thought of an association that shald 
launch upon the sea of temperance reform with sich 
a motto emblazonec on its banner? ‘To secure fne- 
dom, we are at all times prepared to enslave.’ ‘Io 
secure honesty, we are at all times prepared to ’ 
Will not the means secure the ends in the last 

cases, quite as well as in the first ? Or has God n- 
verted the moral order of things to suit our politival 
whims and fancies ? Will someone who knows, 


up the difficulty ? L 


Hunker .—The Albany State Register—the 
mouth-piece of the New York York Silver Greys— 


is rabidly vexed because the Legislature of thét State 
has recently made an appropriation of some $25,000 
for the aid of the New York Central College. The 
pinch of the shoe is, that the Central College is a free 
institution, and admits colored students within its 
walls, Whereupon the Register flies off into the fol- 
lowing unsurpassed strain of grandiloquent wrath: 

‘We against the public fund being appro- 
priated to any such offspring of Garrisonianigm, pro- 
tege of woman's rights conventions, mottled eenglom- 
erate of insanities, and amalgam of abolitionism 
and socialism, as we believe the New York Central 
College to be!’ 

Mercy on us !—Concord Democrat. 


fe Jonathan Olcott, of Hartford, aged 9§ years, 
Roswell Miller, of Windsor, 92, and Thomas §. Bish- 
op, of Avon, 90—all revolutionary pensioners, who 
rode in the procession in Hartford, Ct., lag 4th of 
July, died before the month was out. 


* Dr. Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian of 
England, and author of the History ot the Anglo 
Saxon Church, died at Hornby, England, 18th ult., 
in the 81st year of his age. 


t= The Eutaw (Aia.) Whig says—‘ Ther? is now 
to be seen, on the plantation of Col. Sol. McAlpine, 
of this county, a young calf, well formed, healthy 
and active, which has six perfect legs and feet—four 
behind and two before.’ 


Fatal Railroad Accident.—A man named Lovell 
Fletcher, residing at Chelmsford, was killed Aug. 
5th, while attempting to cross the railroad track at 
Groton, 


{# The body of a woman has been found buried 
in the woods of Seekonk, and pieces of potash had 

artly destroyed the ficsh. It is guessed that she was 
Killed in Providence. There were gold rings in the 
ears, but no other means of identification, as the 
corpse was naked. It had been buried about a fort- 
night, and was discovered and dug up by dogs. 


( The Detroit Tribune estimates that the wheat 
crop of the State will exceed in amount that of last 
year full one-third ; that Michigan will export twelve 
million bushels of wheat, six millions of corn, and 
three hundred millions feet of lumber during the 
present year. The aggregate of exports are set down 
at twenty millions of dollars in value. 


[= Robert, a slave, who stole $400 and a gold 
watch, at Mobile, was sentenced to 117 lashes, to be 
administered in three days. 


{@# Daguerre, who discovered the beautiful art 
that will for ever commemorate his name, recently 
died at a village near Paris. 


Railway Speed.—A new locomotive on the South 
Eastern Railway, England, recently drew a load of 
forty-four cars at a speed of seventy-three miles 
per hour—a performance, as we believe, yet une- 
qualled. 


Switzerland.—The population of this country, ac- 
cording to the recent census, is 1,425,000. 


Catholicism and Slavery.—The Catholic Telegraph 
copies an editorial from some other paper of that de- 
nomination, which asserts that while 650,663 slaves 
are owned by the various Protestant sects, not a Cath- 
olic Bishop or Priest, from the shores of the St. Law- 
rence to the mouth of the Mississippi, owns a single 
one. 


Siamese Twins Outdone.—The La Grange, Ga., Re- 
porter of the 11th instant says: On the night of the 
$d instant, a servant woman belonging to R. A. Rid- 
ley gave birth to a child, having two perfect.and dis- 
tinct heads and necks on one body. 


€@" Horace Greeley says: ‘If a fire should con- 
sume the Crystal Palace, the inevitable loss must ex- 
ceed one hundred millions of dollars, even supposing 
that a few of the most precious articles should be 
snatched from swift destruction. Ten minutes with- 
out wind, or five with it, would suffice to wrap the 
whole immense magazine in flames, and nota hun- 
dredth part of the value of the building and its con- 
tents would remain at the close of another hour.’ 


{@ The extreme temperature of summer and win- 
ter in Siberia is almost beyond belief; the thermom- 
eter having been known to rise in the shade to 106 
degrees Fahrenheit, and in winter to fall to 82 degrees 
below zero—thus making a difference of 188 degrees. 


Monsignore Monza, a venerable prelate of Rome, 
keeper of the Vatican Library, and a professor of the 
Roman University, committed suicide at Rome on 
the 10th July. He left his reason on record, which 
was, disgust at the proceedings of the Papal Court. 
Signor Monza was nearly 70 years of age. 


The Dress Reform at Syracuse.—The Syracuse pa- 
pers bring us the proceedings of a large meeting of 
the friends and advocates of the proposed reform in 
dress, held in that city on Tuesday evening, last week. 
There were seventy-five or cighty ladies present, a 
number of them being dressed in the new costume. 
An able and eloquent address was delivered by Dr. 
Miles, on the effect of the proposed reform in a physi- 
ological point of view. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Wm. H. Burleigh in an eloquent exposition of the 
necessities and requirements of the reform. He was 
followed by Rev. S. J. May, who offered a few im- 
promptu remarks, quite to the point; and then a se- 
ries of resolutions was adopted in accordance with the 
sentiments advanced by the speakers. 


Ravages of Cholera.—A letter from Carthage, T1., 
gives a list of twelve persons, of the house of Mr. 
Hamilton, a hotel keeper, who had died within a few 
days, of cholera. His wife, two daughters, son and 
female relative were cut off, with Mr. and Mrs. Cha- 
pin, Mr. Frisbie, Mr. Page and Mr. Cole. Mr. Cha- 
pin and Mr. Cole were from Connecticut, and engaged 
in the sale of clocks, ‘They, with two other boarders, 
fled to Warsaw to escape the disease, but all four 
sickened and died immediately on arriving there. 


Murder, Convictions, and Trials to come.—The fol- 
lowing persons are under conviction, or awaiting trial 
for various offences :—James C. Clements, convicted 
of murder on the high seas, and sentenced to death, 
4#oprieved by the President of the United States, who 
has no alternative but to pardon the convict or per- 
mit him to be executed. Henry Carnell, convicted 
of the Dey-street murder; James Wall, convicted 
of the murder of a shoemaker, on St. Patrick’s day; 
Aaron P. Stokeley, convicted of the murder of a ne- 
gro at the Five Points. These convicts are under 
sentence of death, but reprieved by the Governor at 
the instance of their counsc!, who desire to appeal to 
a higher tribunal. Since the May Term of the Oyer 
and Terminer, the following cases have oceurred, and 
will have to be tried in the month of September :— 
John D. Brown and Joseph Clarke, for the murder of 
a policeman in the Fourth Ward; Michael Mulvey, 
for the murder of a man; John Charles, attempted 
murder; Ellen Doyle, murdering a woman on the 
Points; Louis Harpell, for shooting with intent to 
kill; Angel Suaraz, for stabbing a man inthe Fourth 
Ward; Antoine Lopez, for killing a policeman in the 
Fourth Ward; John Cavanagh, charged with beating 
aman over his head until his life is despaired of.— 
N. Y. Courter and Enquirer. 


Terrible Tragedy.—Extract of a letter giving an ac- 
0 of a horrid murder perpetrated at Hannibal, 
0.3 


* We have a German in prison guilty of the murder 
of a young. lady whom he loved. The prisoner was 
a servant in the family of Mr. Scholten, and became 
enamored of his daughter. He declared before, as the 
testimony shows, that he intended to make a declara- 
tion of his love, and if not received, he would shoot 
the lady. He made his declaration of love—the lady 
repulsed him. He got a double-barrel gun, went into 
the house where the lady and mother were, and told 
her he had a present for her, pointing to the gun. Said 
she, ‘You are not going to shoot, surely.’ He re- 
plied, ‘I am,’ firing the one barrel and afterwards the 
other, the loads taking effect in the head, scattering 
her brains all over the room. The young lady was 
beautiful and accomplished. The prisoner made a 
sham attempt to kill himself, He is quite young, and 
a very innocent looking fellow,’ 


Newark, Aug. 5.—Edward Drum was assassinated 
last night while wa'king on Plain street with his 
wife, by a girl named Margaret Garrity. Margaret 
n seduced by Drum, who had promised to 
marry her last Sunday. ‘The weapon used was a car- 
ving knife, and Drum died almost instantiy. The girl 
has made her pe, and cannot be found. The de- 
ceased was only married last Sunday. 


t= A Court Martial was recently held at Fort Co- 
lumbus, (N. Y.,) for the trial of a soldier who isa 
Roman Catholic. The charge preferred against him 
was, that he refused to attend a Protestant place of 
worship. His name was James Duggan, and for this 
crime he was sentenced to forleit to the United States 
$5 a month of his pay forsix months, and to spend 
two months in solitary confinement on. bread and wa- 
ter, the other months at hard labor, with ball and 
chain to his leg. A 
Sentence since revoked. 


Emigrants.—Five thousand 





hundred and 
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VEGETABLE OINTMENT, 


INTRODUCED IN j 406 
TWENY-FIVE YEARS py 
IR: “XPERIENGp 
HAS ESTABLISHED THE ERIENCE 
RUSSIA SALVE 
“i AS TUE 
VERY BEST REMEDY 
— ror — 
CUTS, 
BURYs, 
SCALDS, 
CHILBLAINS, 
FLESH WOUNDS, 
CHAPPED HANDS 
BOILS, FELONS, SORES, 
INJURY BY SPLINT ps 
FROST-BITTEN PARTS OF Tui popy 
SORE EYES, OLD songs” 
PILES, 4. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER Box, 





THE POOR MAN’s FRIEND 
P DWARD YOUNG, cabinet-maker, 58 Carver 


4 In the year 1842, was injured by a plank fi.) 
on my leg; it caused the leg & swell are falling 
flamed, and caused the most awful ulcers or a = 
that defied the skill and treatment of the best en 
cians of Quebec, the place of my residence A po 
time. Dr. Douglas, one of the most popular “eds 
of Quebec, assured me there was little hope of "ee 
eovery. . 

I came to Boston ; my limbs were now both affect. 
ed. I applied to Dr. Phelps: he tried his skit). } 
without any success, and I was then induced to all 
upon Dr. Warren, who gave me some relief; but af 
ter some time, I grew quite disheartened, my limbs 
were almost a mass of sores from my knees down to 
my ankles, scarcely allowing me to sleep or rest day 
or night. I had read a good deal about Russia Slaye 
but having used so many advertised plasters and 
salves, and tried so many things, that I felt little ine 
terest in the Russia Salve ; although repeatedly advis. 
ed by my friends to try it, I was too skeptical to do so 
At length, aman brought me a box of Russia Salve, 
which I applied to my limbs, as the directions im.’ 
plied. I really began to feel a sensation of peculisr 
pleasantness about my raging sores. I went down to 
Redding & Co's, 8 State street, and bought two boxes 
I have used, in all, nearly four boxes of this great 
Salve. My limbs are now, with the exception of the 
scars, as perfect as ever they were. The ulcers have 
healed up, the sores have nearly all disappeared, and 
I hesitate not to say, that by the time I have used the 
fourth box of the Russia Salve, I shall be cured, | 
consider my case one of the severest tests the Salve 
could possibly encounter. 

I would add, that having the Salve in my house, and 
amember of my family suffering very much from 
Piles, I recommended the use of the Russia Salve, 
which cured them with great ease, and in a very brief 
space of time. f 

Yours, very respectfully, 
EDWARD YOUNG, 
58 Carver street, Boston, 

To Messrs. Redding & Co., 8 State st., Boston. 

Wholesale Retail Agents for the United States, 
REDDING & CO.,, 8 State st., Boston. 

This Salve is put up in neat stamped metal boxes, 
with an engraved label illustrated with the above cut, 
without which none are genuine 


DR. WM. CLARK’S 
Anti-Scrofula Panacea 


OMPLETELY purifies the blood, equalizes its cir- 
culation, eradicates all morbid matter from the 
system, and, consequently, cures al! diseases caused 
by the impurities of the blood, some of which aro 
Scrofula, Erysipelas, Mercurial Ulcers, Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, General Debility, Palpitations, Jaundice, Dyspep- 
sy, Liver Complaints, Pulmonary Affections, Spitting 
Blood, Sluggish Circulation, and Humoxs ot every de- 
scription. It imparts vigor, purity and foree to the 
whole system, and this without any concomitant or 
subsequent violence to the constitution. A single 
trial will convince any one of its great efficacy. See 
certificates in circulars, to be had of Agents. Also 
read the following 
CERTIFICATE. 

Bosron, January 28th, 1851. 
Last year, suffering much from a scrofulous dia- 
thesis, and also general bodily debility, I was induced 
to test the efficacy of the Anti-Scrofulous Panacea. 
Its renovating effect upon my system was very 590m 
apparent in my restoration to a state of health much 
better than I had enjoyed for several years previous. 
I gained in flesh several pounds beyond the highest 
point I had ever attained before, and was much im- 
proved in every respect, being enabled to go through 
an unusual amount of mental labor and public lectur- 
ing without difficulty. I used some half a dozen bot- 
tles. ‘The Panacea is very pleasant to the taste, and 
warms and permeates through the system in 4 very 
quickening manner. I have repeatedly recommend: 
editin my paper, and among my friends and 4 
quaintances, as unquestionably remedial or pint 
tive in the various complaints for whieh itis presen i 
ed; and have known of its salutary effects in ip 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, &e. I cheerfully give 
this certificate, (being the first I have ever given af 

any medical preparation, ) being desirous that th 
merits of the Panacea may be more extensively know" 


dits sale widely extended. a 
ae creed WM. LLOYD GARRISOX. 


Manufactured and sold by CLARK & CROOKER, 
No. 382 Washington street, ‘ Liberty Tree a ops 
posite Boylston street, Boston. Sold also 2 os 
ding & Co., 8 State street, and by agents tlrougs 
the country. Beware of base imitations. 

July 11. tf 


DR. PORTER'S 


Anti-Scrofulous Panacea. 


RIGINALLY made by Clark & Porter, snd 
offered by the proprietor for the cure . gt 

Humors, and chronic diseases. Put up in atts six 
tles than formerly, at $1 per tottle, yd rst 
bottles. To those who are really poor, We “I on 
nish the medicine at a reasonabie discount | ene 
wish to consult us, we will with pleasure oth pe 
advice gratis. All diseases treated on bo 
eclectic principles. ‘ 

{e™ Among the many eertificates tha" 

iven to the iia effizacy of the Anti-' on, Bat 
ash is one from William Lloyd poner ey his 
the Editor of the Liberator, who has a other if 
own case, and known of its good effects ‘public pate 
stances, and who strongly ‘commends it to p 
ronage. hats oR: 

Prepared and sold by Drs. SKINNER eee 
TER, No. 11 Washington street, ween Office 
Boston. Medical office in the same building: 
hours from 9, A. M. to 5,P. M. 


June 11 Te ee 
NOTICE. 


NHE subscriber offers his services “ee 
T as an agent for the 1m - - . 
ing Buildings, Collecting Rents,“ r 
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AUSTIN ot Cornhill: 
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Rererences : ne oe 
Isaiah Bangs, 16 ng arf, : 
Samuel E. Sewall, 46 Washington street, 
John A. Andrew, 4 at a 

is Jackson, 27 Stde str ” 
ore: the Commonwealth Office, corner of 5 
Washington streets; 
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“Faaminations 
Phrenologicdl Examinati 


DR. NOYES WHEELEN 

PRACTICAL | PHREN oL0G om thy BOE 
AS taken Rooms ajNo. 247 Washingiee vit ex. 

ton, where he is p — gets ms, and ve 
aminations and advice,including : 
and written delineation of character, en 
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